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YW ZHEN I am overmatched by petty cares 
And things of earth loom large, and look to be 
Of moment, bow it soothes and comforts me 


To step into the night and feel the airs 


Of heaven fan my cheek ; and, best of all, 
Gaze up into those all-uncharted seas 
Where swim the stately planets: such as these 


“Make mortal fret seem slight and temporal. 


! muse on what of Life may stir among 
Those spaces knowing naught of metes nor bars ; 
Undreamed-of dramas played in outmost stars, 


eAnd lyrics by archangels grandly sung. 


I grow familiar with the solar runes 
And comprehend of worlds the mystic birth: 
‘Ringed Saturn, Mars, whose fashion apes the earth, 


And Jupiter, the giant, with bis moons. 


Then, dizzy with the unspeakable sights above, 
“Rebuked by Vast on Vast, my puny heart 
Is greatened for its transitory part, 


My trouble merged in wonder and in love. 
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The Cranks... 


/ Columbia 






Bicycle 


differ from all 


other bicycle 
cranks. Easy 
to take off, 


‘exsy to clean 
bearings,easy 
to put back. 
.No nuts or 
bolts to work 
loose orcatch 
trousers. 
Look like 
one piece; are 
one piece me- 
chanically. 


“1896 lala One of the 


\ many im- 
Machine | 1 provements 
. eke an \ | that main- 
in 1895, \ , tain Colum- 


bia Standard, 


GET THE NEAREST AGENT 
TO EXPLAIN. 


yr 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORICS, HARTFORD, CONN, 
BRANCH STORES $ 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, 


BUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Hotels and Travel. — 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


INCLUDED, 





ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 


A party will leave Boston September 3 for a 
Grand Tour of Sixty-six Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
ample stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, 
the picturesque Shasta Route, and extended visits to 
San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San _ Diezo, etc., re turning via Colorado * 


“Whirty- three Summer ‘Trips of Five to Nineteen 
Days to the Principal Kesorts of New England, New 
York and Cauada, 

Tour te Hawaii, Japan and China August l4 
and September 2 

Tour to the Yellowstone Park September 3. 

Annual Winter Trips to California once a 
month or oftener. First party leaves «ctober 22. 

Independent Railroad icket« via the Bos- 
ton Albany and Other Principal Lines; 
also, Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstuLe, Japan, Summer, or Winter Tour is desired. 





BAYMOND & wu ITCOMB, 
296 296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


HOLY LAN An excellent opportunity to visit 
Europe, Egypt and the East 
87 Days. ®690. Leaves New York August 24th. 
Full information and program post tree. 


NILE ano PALESTINE. 


Grand comprehensive tour leaves September 28th. 


s THERN 
ITALY, S2XANGE™ SWITZERLAND. 
Select limited party leaves in September. All inciuded, 
50 up. Apply 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,113 Broadway,N.Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mase?; 220 South Clark 
St., Chicago, U1.; 135 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class hotel, elevator, electric bells, steam, sun parlor 
and promenade on the roof, suites of rooms with 
baths, massage, electricity, all baths and health ap- 
pliances. New Turkish, Russian and Natural Sulphur 
Water Baths. Lawn Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all 
the he year. Seud for illustrated circular. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON REOORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN 'ADVANOB, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, ‘$3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BRING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 





ADVERTISING KATES.—25 centa per agute line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches ig the column. 
cording to amount of contract 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Charch, NEW YORK. 





The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome a Sn ust 
doubles its former capacity, The new DIN 
R M is one of the finest specimens o tine 

ecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


accor 
READING NOTICES, leaded Sougavel: 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


REOEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration —ae the owe Gadrese, 4 
printed upon t paper. 1 receipt is 
wanted a stamp endale pe pF “wit remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be age at any 
—_ to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 

tion. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Bost 
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A Lady 
Ven ice 


Duxbak 
ainproof 
binding to 
keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 


the famous 


é ,% 
“Ss, H, & M. 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A set ofthe ‘S. H. & M."" miniature figures show ng 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. . 
+*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Church Equipment. 


| Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth $ti 


New York, N.Y. 











e 
In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
———— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondenee Solicited. 











FAVORABLY KNOWN Si wee 1826. 
AVE FURNISHED 25. 
5 Ct ch $i PETA & OTHER 


Tee co O|eNuin Bess 
WE L-METAL 
CHIMES. Ere. TROY NY lacie FREI 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820, 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


GHORGH BELLS <0? 


wamane’st SELL rats 5 BA LOS oe, uD 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sg@-Send for 
Catalogue. The U.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 














all kinds, hg 
little—for Ghorch 
- School, foe Fire, 
factory an rm. 
Catalogue FREE. PME RIGAN 


BELL FOUNDRY CO., Nortnvitce, Micn. 











PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. 
Now Open. ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
Furnished Cottages to Rent. 





~ Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Situation Wanted. Anaged Christian man solicits 
assistance to obtain a piece ot land for a bome, or some 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 








where honesty and care are of more value than 
hard work, so as to obtain a living for a small family. 
Address S.'N Parker, Box 162, Middleboro, Mass. 











1 August 1895 


EDUOATION. 


— Prof. Francis Walker, Ph.D., son of 
General and President Francis A. Walker, has 
accepted the call tothe department of political 
and social science in Colorado College. 


— The Commencement exercises of the 
American Girls’ College at Constantinople 
were held June 27. Four young ladies of the 
graduating class delivered addresses. They 
represented three nationalities, Armenian, 
Bulgarian and Greek. A large audience was 
present, including Judge Terrell, the Ameri- 
can minister, who presided, Consul-General 
Short, the Marquis Fornari, representatives 
of the Ottoman Ministry of Public Instruction, 
of the Armenian Patriarch, the Bulgarian 
Exarch and the Greek Literary Syllogos; also 
President Washburn, many of the members of 
the faculty of Robert College, and other 
American residents. The president, Miss 
Mary Mills Patrick, preached the baccalaure- 
ate sermon, Sunday, June 23, Dr. Washburn 
conducting the services. One of the pleasant- 
est features of Commencement week was the 
reunion of over thirty of the alumne, to 
whose entertainment an entire day was given. 
An address was delivered by Miss Dodd, 
acting dean of the faculty, and many friends 
participated in the garden party in the even- 
ing. 

—— More than 250 young women were pres- 
ent at the conference under the auspices of 
the international committee of Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations held at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 2-12. They represented 
eighteen city associations, thirty-two univer- 
sities, forty-seven colleges, twelve normal 
schools, three academies, two seminaries and 
one high school. They came from fifteen 
States and fourteen denominations. Two 
classes in Bible study were conducted by 
Prof. R. R. Lloyd, D. D., of the Pacific Semi- 
nary and Miss Emma Burgess, general secre- 
tary of the association at Kansas City. Col- 
lege and city conferences were conducted 
daily by Miss Eva Seevers, evangel secretary 
of the international committee, and Miss Alice 
Stevens, general secretary of the North Chi- 
cago association. Missionary conferences were 
held each day, led by Miss Abbie Lyon and 
Mr. Horace Pitkin of the student volunteer 
movement. Miss Abbie Mayhew, physical 
director of the Minneapolis association, had 
charge of the athletic work, and the after- 
noons were largely devoted to recreation. 











| ~ Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & 











THEOLOGICAL. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical advantages unsurpassed. A separate three- 
years’ English Course. Term opens September 18. 
Address E. I. BoSworru, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. . 


CHICAG 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Opens again September 12. Diploma, 
B. D., and Ph. D. Courses. Scholarships, 
Fellowships, theoretical and practical 
training. 
For further information address 
PROF. H. M. SCOTT, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Goantnerz. Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a 
ear. College Preparatory Department, Courses in 
cience, Art, Music, Elocution, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, and Literature. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Good board. Healthy location. Christian 

home. Send for catalogue to the President, 

Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOSE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and nie oy 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFoM, A. B., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
| ed vag “4 School, 86 Beacon St., eppesiie Public 
arden, Boston. Primary department for young boys. 
The 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 
KNAPP, 8S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


flSS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, ecademic and Special 
Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury Street. 


Miss Frances VY. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 2lst year opens Oct, 2, 1895. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
(Mass.) Home School 


for dpe 
Send for brief circular. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies begins its 67th year oes. 19, 
offering enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary 
Courses of studies and a College Fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2, For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
CARLETON SCHOOL for Young Men and 
Boys, College prepar- 
atory and general course of sendy. Individual teach- 
ing. Home for fourteen pupils. Fine buildings, gym- 
nasium, bowling alley,laboratory. Twelfth year. Re- 
opens Sept. 18, 1895. Cireulars. L. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All ae 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. 
Address, REV. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADETIY, 
Groton, Mass. |(2d year. College preparatory 
and general courses, Freetuition at Williams, Bow- 
doin and Wabash. Elegant location with ail the ad- 
vantages of home life 
ALFRED 0. TOWER, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Full corps of teachers, Classical, 
Latin-Scientific and English Courses. Dormitory 
with modern conveniences. Principal’s certificate 
admits to college. Fall term opens September 3d. 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, A. B., Principal. 








Massabnvserrs, WORCESTER. 
THE HIGHLAND SIILITARY ACADETITY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Care- 


ful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. Superior Play- 
grounds, with new, costly and best running track. 
62d year begins Sept. 4, 1895. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences, Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for iliustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEIY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—tweive in grove; lake for rowing and 


skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. Pr 895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and Christian Workers. Courses for Teachers, 
Matrons, Home-Makers, City Missionaries, Pastor’s 
Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries,ete. Eighth year. 
Address for Circulars, Miss L. L. SHERMAN, Principal 
(Formerly Principal D. L. ww; § Training School), 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B. Y. W. C. A.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited to ad) Address 

8s. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS, 


MAPLEBANK 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Danvers, Mass. 


A home school for 10 boys. Best of care and in- 
struction. Large, spacious grounds, Send for 
catalogue 

Address HENRY DE NORMANDIER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the fo'lowing points in its methods: 

Ist. Its speciai care of health. 

- Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium turnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, ete 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives, One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates 
of High Schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fali for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 


not stinted. 
4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Milll- 


nery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning The Congregattonalist) 
Cc. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 18965. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special pabeease to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 
THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of d#/igence 
and seaé. 
THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 
THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 
THE REPUTATION 
of this scho@l for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 

608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 
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|The Midsummer Holiday 
Number (August) of 


E CENTURY 


| MAGAZINE 


Contains a great list of attractions, including an 
illustrated account of the recent famous sea-fight 


“The Battle of the Yalu,” 


Personal Recollections of 
CAPT. 
Commander of the Chinese Ironclad ‘Chen Yuen.”’ 


This article, which graphically describes the first naval battle 
fought with modern vessels and equipments, 


“Lessons from the Yalu Fight,” 
By CAPT. A. T. MAHAN, 


Author of ‘‘ Influence of Sea Power Upon History.’’ 





The Congregationalist 


PHILO N. McGIFFIN, 


is followed by 








“SUMMER 
READING. 


AT MT. DESERT. 

By MicprED FarrFax. Price, $1.50. 

A summer at the beautiful island on the Maine coast. 
BERTHA’S SUIPMER BOARDERS. 

By Linnig 8S. Harris. Price, $1.25, 

A story of a summer outing. 
FANNY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By Mrs. M. E. Drake. Price, $1.25. 

The story of a home missionary horse. 
GARRETT GRAIN. 

By Mrs. FRANK LEE. Price, $1.25 

Eight wide-awake young people on a farm. 
LONELY HILL AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 

By M. L. Wicper. Price, $1.50. 


THE TWENTIETH DOOR. 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON. Price, $1.25. 
Farm and college life. 
ALMOST A GENIUS. 
By ADELAIDE L Rousg. Price, $1 25. 
The story of a young girl of literary ambitions. 
GEE’S TRAP; The Lambs and Field St. 


By JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 
A fascinating story dealing with modern problems. 


LITTLE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. Humpureey. Price, $1.25. 
An outing at Plymouth. History and story mingled. 

THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 

By Morton Dexter. Price, $1.25. 


A familiar history of the early Independents in Eng 
land, Holiand and America. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





**Admirably Arranged for Clearness,” writes Rev. 
Charles S, Robinson, PD. D., compiler of Laudes 
Domini, referring to 


Books of the Bible Briefly Analyzed, 


by Rev. A. ScnULTze, D. D. 
6 copies $1. Fitth Edition. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 

The Cambridge School. A se- 
lect private school for young la- 
dies. Fits for Radcliffe and other 
colleges. There are courses for 
graduates of other schools, who do 
not care to go to college. There 
ave two Residences. Arthur Gil 
man, A.M., is the Director. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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NEw HAVEN, CoONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
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Study and in College Preparatory. Apply early. 
MRs. and Miss CADY. Prineipais. 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
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CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms 8350 to $500. For circulars 
address Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Principal. 
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For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
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NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
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NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SESIINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. W., Graduating, College 
and University Preparatory, and Optional Courses 
for young women. 4lst year. $325. 

CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., President. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEG 


catalogue gives full information on requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 
ment and government of Wells College. ‘: 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gornwall-on-Huadseon, N.Y. For boarding ca- 
dets a Prepares for all colleges and Government 
academies. Completely cqutpped and beautifull 
located on Hudson River, 4 miles above West Point. 
For catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, HOLLIDAYSBURG. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 
For Girls. Charming|y located in the heart of the 
Alleghenies. Exceptionally healthful. Regularand 
Special Courses. College Preparation, Music and 
Art. Home comforts stone building, beautiful 
grounds, Adcress, Mrs. R. 8. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Sores St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. lM4th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical partments. For illus- 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


For Women. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE, 





BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in th» various branches of Applied Art, 
Literature, Science and Mechanics, and carried on under ihe following departments: 
Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Scicnee and Technology. Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 


_ The Manual Training High School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in prepa= 
ration for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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OT a few men from our theological 
N seminaries are about entering pas- 
torates. Many others—too many, 
in our jadgment—without seminary train- 
ing, or with only the brief and desultory study 
of what are called Bibleand training schools, 
are seeking pastorates. The usefulness of 
all these young men depends much on the 
experiences of the first years of their 
official life. Just here older pastors have 
important opportunities. The active friend- 
ship and unobtrusive counsels of an ex- 
perienced pastor have given many a young 
minister confidence, saved him from mis- 
takes, furnished direction and impetus to 
his work. We believe some wel] known 
ministers have been even more useful in 
thus helping their brethren than in build- 
ing up their own churches. Our churches, 
we fear, are less interested in their theo- 
logical seminaries than they were in other 
days. But no seminary professor can have 
greater influence in molding the lives of 
the young men in his care than the min- 
isterial friends who meet them on the 
threshold of the untried fields to which 
they have consecrated themselves, and find 
in them the spiritual fellowship which they 
love to recognize and strengthen, 








Religious enthusiasm finds its real test in 
the appeal to the pocketbook. When the 
Hindus cease to give their millions every 
year for the support of old temples and the 
building of new ones we shall begin to be- 
lieve that the power of Brahmanism is 
broken in India. A form of religion which 
calls forth no response of gratitude in gifts 
of what most men value need not be feared 
and cannot be much extended. It is this 
test which Christianity is called upon to 
meet and just now in our own churches it 
is become a very searching one. The debts 
of the Boards are burdens which must be 
lifted, but they cannot be lifted without 
widespread self-denial. It is a test of our 
real belief in the work which we have un- 
dertaken to do for Christ. Is it so much 
worth while that we can deny ourselves this 
pleasure, postpone that purchase, lessen 
the amount which might have gone into the 
account of our savings? Evangelical Chris- 
tianity gives out of all proportion to so- 
called Liberal Christianity. It grows by 
giving. But the work does not stop in years 
of drought, and when the streams are full 
again the empty cistern must be filled. It 
is both a call to faith and a test of faith 
which the emergency of the debts brings 
upon us. The fiscal year of the American 


Board is about ending. Oae month remains 
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in which to test the measure of our conse- 
cration. 


More remains to be said in the affirmative 


than Rev. J. L. Sewall has said on page 162 


in answer to the question, Does the Y. P. 
S. C. E, Convention Pay? Those whocame 
farthest may truly say that they learned by 
their journey many things which a Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention at home could 
not have taught them. The circulation of 
bright and observing young men and women 
through the land and their coming together 
from all parts of the country during these 
times when occasions for sectional strife 
are so many have an educational value 
which cau hardly be overestimated. The 
better acquaintance of the South with the 
North and the West with the East because 
of the Boston convention will count for 
good in years to come. Religious denomi- 
nations will understand one another better 
than they could have done through any 
local convention. It may be, also, that the 
direct cost has been overestimated. Meals 
cost something at home. Vacations are 
taken with travel even when Christian as- 
semblies do not offer opportunities. The 
cost of excursions need not all be charged 
up to the convention. Yet Mr. Sewall’s 
suggestions will not fail to commend them- 
selves for consideration, and we doubt not 
that they will be welcomed by those who 
have hitherto so ably conducted these con- 
ventions and who have been so prompt to 
receive wise counsels concerning their man- 
agement. Annual conventions as large as 
the last one in Boston are not likely to be 
continued for many years to come. 


There is no limit to the vision of some 
who look for harmony of sentiment through 
church unity. At the Plymouth School of 
Ethics, last Thursday, Rev. S. M. Crothers 
described his view of a unity which is 
to sweep in all faiths. ‘‘The unity of 
Christendom is only a step toward the 
larger unity of religion.’”’ Only two things 
are to be included in the creed of the future: 
the church must be holy and it must be 
universal. ‘Letting names take care of 
themselves, they would enlarge the sym- 
pathies and strengthen the energies that 
go beyond all names,” We are with Mr. 
Crothers in seeking a church that shall be 
universal and at the same time holy. Few 
would ask more than that. But we do not 
see how to go to work to enlarge sympathies 
and strengthen energies that cannot be 
named... Are there not sympathies and 
energies, which can be in some degree de- 
scribed, sufficient to absorb our attention? 
We believe that Jesus Christ, and he alone, 
perfectly has represented among men the 
holiness of God; that as men become holy, 
they become like him, and that the church 
which is holy will bear his name. We can- 
not imagine a universal church which has 
outgrown the holiness of God or the name 
which is above every name. 


The public are interested in suppressing 
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gambling because they are unwilling part- 
ners init and bear its heaviest risks. Young 
men who become addicted to this vice are 
dangerous men in offices of trust. They 
put a Jow estimate on integrity in govern- 
ment. They are constantly tempted to 
measure honor by money. In gambling 
which the public supports or permits, the 
public is always a loser; and when it insists 
on the enactment of laws to suppress gamb- 
ling and then leaves them unenforced, it 
deserves to lose. Horse racing is one of the 
most enticing forms of gambling, and, 
judging from announcements in the Boston 
dailies and statements made by those who 
are interested, the race tracks in this vicin- 
ity are used extensively for that purpose. 
Public sentiment needs to be constantly 
kept aroused on this subject for the protec- 
tion of society. An excellent brief tract on 
gambling has been prepared by Rev. C. H. 
Hamlin, secretary of the committee ap- 
pointed by the General Association of this 
State, and is issued by the C. S.S. and P. S. 
It will prove suggestive to ministers who 
wish to preach on this topic, and it would 
do good service if widely distributed. 


00-OPERATION FOR MORAL ENDS. 

The value of union in carrying on a 
business has been demonstrated on a new 
scale in recent years. Great corporations, 
trusts and syndicates have been formed and, 
though vigorously opposed, have main- 
tained their existence and are doing their 
appointed work. Christian enterprises, as 
well as secular, can be carried to greatest 
success by the union of those who have 
common aims, This was admirably dem- 
onstrated by the recent Christian Endeavor 
convention. It madean impression on Bos- 
ton and the entire country far beyond what 
its members could have made in separate 
denominational organizations, and its dele- 
gates, thus combined in a religious syndi- 
cate, have, thereby, greater influence in their 
own churches. Syndicates in religious 
business have come to stay. 

Why should not unions be formed em- 
bracing a still wider constituency than 
evangelical churches, syndicates for pur- 
poses which multitudes are now working in 
separate bodies? There is a sensitiveness 
in persons of evangelical faith of deep con- 
victions lest they should be thought to in- 
dorse beliefs repugnant to them by uniting 
for any object with those who do not hold 
these beliefs. But on a common basis of 
patriotism men of all religious beliefs and 
no belief stand together as citizens of one 
country. We know that division here 
would mean weakness and disaster, and in 
the Civil War Protestants, Catholics and 
agnostics fell fighting side by side to main- 
tain the union of States in a single Gov- 
ernment. The safety of that Government 
requires the maintenance of integrity, tem- 
perance, social purity and fraternal rela- 
tions which are insidiously assailed. Why 
should not those who agree in the defense 
of those principles act in agreement? Union 
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would give them immense advantage and 
need not compromise the individual con- 
victions of any one, or the corporate convic- 
tions of any of the bodies entering into it. 
May not Christians learn the lesson which 
shrewd men of the world have already put 
in practice? 

A fair illustration of such a union was 
given at Ayer, Mass., last week, where 
thirty one clergymen formed a Religious 
Association for the purposes of “ fellowship 
and acquaintance with each other’s reli- 
gious doctrines, local co-operation with each 
other on the basis of love to God and man 
and to the furtherance of all social reforms 
and the bringing in of the kingdom of 
God.” This body includes Congregational, 
Baptist, German Evangelical, Unitarian, 
Universalist and Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, representing, we believe, several com- 
munities in the vicinity of Ayer. These 
men found that they could all unite in the 
support of the public school system, which 
is assailed by some who call themselves 
American citizens but without which, said 
the Catholic priest whe was _ present, 
‘America would be one vast desert of 
illiteracy.’’ In other matters also of great 
importance to the public welfare they 
were agreed. That knowledge alone should 
strengthen every member of the conference 
in his efforts at reform, and whether or 
not the association becomes national, its 
existence will stimulate co operation in a 
widening area. 

The city of Cambridge has for several 
years furnished another illustration of co- 
operation without any formal organization. 
Protestant and Catholic pastors have there 
worked together against the saloon and 
have succeeded for nine successive years in 
carrying that university city for no license. 
They have gained by this united action 
great advantages for temperance, but they 
have also promoted a better understanding 
between religious denominations and have 
advanced good citizenship by bringing into 
kindly acquaintance those widely separated 
by inherited prejudices and social divisions. 
Nor have we learned that any minister 
through this union has been weakened in 
his own faith or in the confidence of his 
people. We have no doubt that in many 
communities, if such a union were made 
formal and included other than temperance 
work, it would strengthen the better ele- 
ments of society and promote fraternal 
feeling and loyalty to country. If it should 
become national in its scope it would bring 
wider interests and deeper life into every 
denomination and would bless the whole 
land. Let those who have enough mutual 
respect to live together as citizens unite to 
do the public service which they agree 
ought to be done, and hold, not less firmly 
but more kindly, their own religious con- 
victions. 


THE PLYMOUTH SOHOOL OF ETHIOS. 


Consideration of the gravest social and 
religious problems nowadays seems to have 
become naturally a part of summer recrea- 
tion. The school at Plymouth is one of the 
best illustrations of this fashion of uniting 
mental toil with physical rest. Its fourth 
session extends from July 7 to Aug. 9. Its 
four departments of economics, ethics, edu- 
cation and history of religions are supple- 
mented by Sunday afternoon lectures by 
noted speakers. Its thirty seven lecturers 
are drawn from the faculties of fourteen 
rcbools, colleges and universities, and from 
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the professions of law, medicine, theology 
and journalism. They represent, in religion, 
Judaism and most of the more prominent 
Christian sects, while the speakers hold 
various divergent social, industrial and po- 
litical theories, but are men who have won 
attention by their ability and attainments. 
The lectures, in the spacious high school 
building, are given in the morning, leaving 
the afternoons for riding, sea bathing and 
other recreations for which the famous old 
town offers abundant opportunities, 

A wide range of topics is included in the 
eighty lectures and conferences, In eco- 
nomics are treated the Principle of Social- 
ism, the Relations of Labor and the State, 
the Relations of Government to Industry, 
Taxation and Industrial Labor in Europe 
and the United States; in ethics, the Ethi- 
cal Aspect of Labor Problems, the Statutes 
of Labor, Strikesand Boycotts, Corporations 
and Trusts, Trades Unions, etc. The Edu 
cation of Women, Municipal School Systems 
and Art in Public Schools have attention. 
The Tendencies of Thought in Modern 
Judaism and in various. denominations of 
the Christian Church, with Religious Ten- 
dencies in Modern American, English, 
French and German Literature furnish 
themes for courses in the. history of reli- 
gions. In the list of lecturers are such 
names as Ladd and Hadley of Yale, Marsh 
and James of Harvard, Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, MacAllister of Drexel 
Institute, Nash of Cambridge Theological 
School, Briggs of Union Seminary, Carroll 
D. Wright, E. R. L. Gould and Ray Greene 
Huling. 

Last week a conference on Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in Evangelical Churches 
was held. Rev. Dr. H. S. Wayland of the 
Examiner presided and made the opening 
address, representing the Baptists. Rev. 
Dr. F. L. Robbins of Philadelphia described 
the impregnable but tolerant Calvinism 
of the Presbyterian Church and its con- 
flicting conservative and liberal tendencies. 
The editor of The Congregationalist spoke 
of tendencies of Congregational churches to 
avoid detailed dogmatic statements of belief, 
to admit scientific study into the field of re- 
ligion, to hold to the essential principles of 
Calvinism and to invite all Christians to 
spiritual unity in an effort to reproduce in 
individual believers and in the churches 
collectively the life of Jesus,Christ. Dean 
Hodges of Cambridge. Divinity School 
pointed out the differences between High, 
Low and Broad Church Episcopacy, and elo- 
quently explained why he believes the latter 
is growing more prominent and is to char- 
acterize that denomination in the coming 
era. Dr. Henry Hartshorne of Philadelphia 
briefly represented the Society of Friends 
and expressed his gratification that he eould 
accept so much of what had. been said by 
the others. 

Forty years ago the holding of such a 
school in New England would have pro- 
voked sharp discussion, but people now lis- 
ten to different and conflicting views of 
religion and ethics without fear that they 
will be demoralized by knowledge or will 
lose faith by comparing differing opinions. 
Those who go to schools like this at Plym- 
outh need only to keep the motto, ‘‘ Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good.” 

eee ees 

Be honest in little things! People who can 
be trusted safely with valuable books in pub- 
lic libraries are found willing to steal the 
library pencils freely. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE STAGE AND ITS 
TRAGEDY. 

One of the most striking facts of the time 
is the enlargement of the theater upon 
which the drama of contemporary history 
is being played. There was a time not very 
long ago when the far East was the scene 
of diplomatic and military by-plays which 
had little interest for the European world, 
but now the statesmen of the self-styled 
Great Powers are considering the recon- 
struction of China and making room for the 
influence of Japan. The Eastern question, 
for Russia and England, is no longer a 
question of Turkish provinces and islands, 
but concerns the naval and commercial 
leadership of the Pacific. A year ago the 
disturbances in Macedonia and the tension 
of opposing interests in Bulgaria would 
have absorbed public attention, but now 
there are troubles all along the line from 
Morocco to Korea, insurrection in Mace- 
donia, confusion in Bulgaria, Bedouin at- 
tacks upon stations at the gateway of the 
road that leads to Mecca, the grave disorders 
and administrative problems of Armenia, 
the still unsettled question of the Pamirs, 
China defeated and sullen, Japan disap- 
pointed in the flush of victory, Korea a prey 
to Russian intrigue and internal disorder. 
It is a huge stage of action and the actors 
have no sense of fellowship in the parts 
which they are playing, but to the men 
who are responsible for the policy of the 
European governments all these separate 
parts must be considered as elements of one 
problem. A false step anywhere along this 
extended line may produce results of the 
most far-reaching importance. 

Illustration of this interdependence of 
widely separated questions is not far to 
seek, England dare not interfere aggres- 
sively at Jeddah for fear of rousing the 
fanaticism of her millions of Indian follow- 
ers of Mohammed. Germany lends her 
assistance to Russia in coercing Japan upon 
some secret agreement in regard to Euro- 
pean questions. lussia holds the unsettled 
question of the Pamirs open as a threat 
both to England and to China. So far it is 
a game of finesse, the actors not being ready 
for decisive action. And, strangely enough, 
the public, which has been in a fever of ap- 
prehension.at lesser troubles which seemed 
to be the precursors of war, takes these 
widespread difficulties quite unconcernedly. 
The size of the theater seems to have per- 
suaded the audience that the managers 
cannot afford to allow a tragedy to be pre- 
sented, 

It is interesting to remember that this en- 
largement of the stage of political interest 
was long preceded by a recognition of its 
world wide duty and opportunity by the 
church, It is one of the glories of the 
body of Christ on earth that, in simple 
obedience to the commandment of its Head, 
it anticipated the commercial enterprise 
and statesmanship of the world. Nor has 
the part which the lives and teachings of 
its messengers played in the awakening of 
the dormant nations been small. Foreign 
missionary work has been laughed at, be- 
littled, misrepresented, but, as the history 
of the beginnings of the national life in 
Europe cannot be written without taking it 
into account, so the story of the age in 
which we live, with its enlargement of the 
statesman’s vision and responsibility, must 
take account of the new apostles of Christ 
and the support of the churches which 
made their mission possible. Let the 
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church be awake and the acts of its apos- 
tles will be recorded in the changes of the 
nations. 





EDWARD BEEOHER. 

To outlive one’s generation after having 
served it well, to enter into hearty sympa- 
thy with the next, and to have one’s service 
recognized in it, and then to pass away in 
the last decade of the most wonderful of 
the Christian centuries, having compassed 
nearly the whole of it, is to have spent a 
rarely successful life. This Dr. Beecher has 
accomplished, and elsewhere we publish a 
brief record of his ninety-two years. When 
Boston was the center of the controversy 
between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism he 
began his ministry here, and at once, as 
pastor of Park Street Church, took a prom- 
inent position in the religious life of New 
England. Leaving it four years later he 
entered a still broader field as the president 
of a new college in the new West. When 
he returned to Boston in 1844 he was still in 
the prime of early manhood, and the church 
of which he then became pastor was one of 
the strongest in the city. 

In 1849, when it was determined to start 
a new paper to represent Congregational- 
ism, he was chosen as its first editor. The 
Boston Recorder had become extreme and 
domineering in its conservatism. The new 
life of the denomination could not find ex- 
pression in it, and young men with sympa- 
thies strong with that new life could find 
no place in it to represent their views. Dr. 
Beecher was the right man to start the new 
enterprise. While not naturally a leader 
like his father, he was a strong reasoner, 
well read in theology, and his editorship of 
the new paper, with his able associates, 
gave it from the outset a strong charac- 
ter and a position of influence. The new 
Andover theology, of which Professor Park 
was the chief exponent, and which was 
regarded with great suspicion and hostil- 
ity, first found through The Congregation- 
alist, under Dr. Beecher’s editorship, op- 
portunity to express and defend itself 
through the press. During the six years 
of his service in that position he did much 
to lay the foundations for the growth and 
success of the paper. 

Yet Dr. Beecher’s permanent influence is, 
after all, to be measured by his personality 
asa Christian minister rather than by his 
work as a theologian. The discussions in 
which as an editor he took so prominent a 
part would occasion little interest now. 
The scene of conflict has shifted and has 
left them far in the background. His chief 
contribution to theological study was his 
volume The Conflict of Ages, in which he 
contended that**‘sin did not come through 
the material system, and of course not 
through the fall of Adam, but that the 
material system by its analogies is adapted 
to regenerate those who have made them- 
selves sinful in a previous state of exist- 
ence.’”’ No one, so far as we know, ever 
accepted his views there expressed, but 
they offered an excellent target for attack and 
occasioned a great deal of discussion. That 
they occupied a prominent place in his 
mental and religious history is made evident 
by a statement of Dr. Lyman Beecher who 
said that for twenty years before they ap- 
peared he had restrained his son from pub- 
lishing them. Perhaps one of the most 
instructive lessons of this long life is that 
since the smoke of conflict has cleared away 
many of the objects over which contention 


‘hindrance. 
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was long and warm have disappeared, and 
the personality of the servant of Christ, 
earnest, kindly. and loyal to his Master, 
abides as a benediction with multitudes who 
remain as wellias with many who rest from 
their labors and whose works follow with 
them, 
OUR OONSULAR SERVIOE. 

The government and people of the United 
States are in foreign countries believed to 
be what our official representatives are in 
those countries. Our ministers and consuls 
stand as types of American citizens. In 
each city our consulates are usually located 
near to those of other nations, foreign offi- 
cial residents often constituting a commu- 
nity by themselves. Our agents are com- 
pared with those of other countries, and 
the respect paid to us as a nation depends 
on the character and ability of our represen- 
tatives. 

The trusts committed to our diplomatic 
and consular agents are often of great 
importance. Our State Department learns 
through them of the relations which exist 
between other nations and our own. Our 
commercial interests abroad depend much 
on their sagacity.' The safety and prosper- 
ity of Americans doing business or travel- 
ing in other lands are guarded, if at all, by 
our ambassadors, ministers and consuls. 
The consul acts as judge, referee, counsel 
and benefactor to our citizens in his territory 
who need his services. In countries where 
our churches are maintaining colleges, 
schools and missionary enterprises, the re- 
lations between our citizens and the natives 
are intimate and delicate, and consular 
agents, especially in distant Oriental lands, 
can do great service or may be a serious 
Every citizen of the United 
States is interested in having fit representa- 
tives abroad. The honor of our nation, our 
influence in uplifting other nations, the 
safety of many of our people, our proper 
understanding of our relations with other 
governments, as well as important business 
interests, depend on these representatives. 

Other great nations choose as their diplo- 
matic agents abroad those who have been 
trained in statecraft, who know the language 
of the country in which they live, and who 
have learned by experience the diplomatic 
habits of the people with whom they have 
to deal. Our government often sends as its 
representatives men who have never before 
been outside of the United States, who 
know no language but their own, and who 
are unacquainted with official courtesies and 
customs. ‘‘It sends men with apparently no 
thought as to their fitness for their position, 
but simply as a reward for political service 
rendered to the administration. Some of 
these men win the respect of the governments 
to which they'are accredited, and compare 
favorably with representatives from other 
nations. Others, some perhaps with the 
best intentions, do neither. We mention no 
names, for we do not desire to make invidious 
comparisons, But when men who officially 
represent our country are laughed at for 
their ignorance, their boasts and their mis- 
takes, in nations inferior to ours in all that 
constitutes a government of freedom and 
humanity, every American ought to, and 
does, feel ashamed. 

The remedies are simple, however difficult 
it may be to secure their use. We need to 
have the principles of civil service applied 
to our consular agencies, so that men shall 
be selected to represent, not the administra- 
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tion merely, but the country, men trained 
for their position, able to fill it, and assured 
of continuance in office while they fill it 
well, We need that our government should 
pay salaries to its consuls large enough to 
enable them to live alongside of those of 
other governments without discrediting ours. 
Every observant traveler in foreign lands 
must feel keenly the need of these reforms, 
and must see that, till they are secured, our 
influence as a nation must often be far less 
than it might be and ought to be. 


WHAT SORT OF OHRISTIANS ARE 
MOST NEEDED NOW? 

We need not dwell upon the essential qual- 
ities of Christian character which always 
are necessary—penitence for sin, prayer- 
fulness, righteousness of life and the like. 
They may be taken for granted. The ques- 
tion means what special qualities do the 
conditions of our time call for in the true 
follower of Christ. 

One is appreciativeness. The present is 
a time of exceptional activity of every sort, 
and of signal opportunities. Great things 
can be done, and are being done, by in- 
dividual believers. Remarkable spiritual 
movements grow out of small beginnings 
when energetic and consecrated Christians 
see and promptly use their possibilities of 
effort. The Christian Endeavor Society is 
anexample, The Christian who is not only 
devout but alert, intelligent and determined 
now is peculiarly in demand, 

Another quality is concentration of pur- 
pose, the disposition and the power to avoid 
wasting the energies upon comparative 
trifles, however excellent in themselves, 
and to make everything bend to the promo- 
tion of what is most vital to the welfare of 
God’s work among men. There are fads in 
religious circles as in others. We all are 
tempted to overvalue incidental matters 
and to neglect those which are fundamental. 
In such a time as the present it is suicidal 
to make this mistake. The Christian with 
an eye single not only to the glory of God 
but also to the wisest and most advanta- 
geous methods of promoting it is the sort 
of Christian most needed now. 

There is no church, probably, in connec- 
tion with which more and better work for 
Christ might not bedone, There is no Chris- 
tian, probably, who might not make his 
labors worth more to ourcommon Lord by 
additional reflection, prayer and endeavor. 
Let us all realize what the times demand of 
us and act accordingly. 


— > —— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Moral Forces of New York City Align. 

The police commissioners of New York 
city received a letter last week which Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt said repaid him 
for any sacrifices or discomfort he had suf- 
fered since he left Washington and began 
his career as a reformer in New York. The 
letter was signed by forty-one clergymen 
and philanthropists who labor in lower New 
York. The signers represented Protestant 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, 
Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, Moravian and Roman Catho- 
lic churches, Jewish synagogues, the Univer- 
sity Settlement, Tenement House Chapter 
of King’s Daughters, the Industrial Chris- 
tian Alliance and the Society of Vincent de 
Paul. The letter expressed the gratitude 
felt by the signers for the “‘ righteous and 
resolute action of the police commissioners ir 
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enforcing the excise law.’’ It denounced the 
‘grotesque and unscrupulous utterances’’ 
of Senator Hill and others in high political 
places who have attacked the commissioners. 
It declared that President Roosevelt, in re- 
plying to Senator Hill, and the commission- 
ers, in doing as they had, had taught the 
people of New York “the essential differ- 
ence between civilization and barbarism.” 
It declared that the people among which 
the signers labored were seeing more clearly 
every day that the commissioners were 

‘* conserving the liberty of the famiiy’’; that 

they desired Sunday as a day of rest, and 
knew that ‘‘ Sunday traffic of any and every 
kind is hostile to such a day of rest, and 
still more hostile when it is traffic in liquor.” 
In conclusion the signers bade the commis- 
sioners ‘‘ Godspeed.’’ . This joint utterance 
of Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews and 
humapitarians not only has braced the will 
of the officers of the law in New York. It 
also has furnished a splendid illustration of 
co operation for moral ends, a subject that 
we discuss elsewhere in this issue. 
The Bannock Indians—What Have They Done? 
On another page Dr. Ryder, secretary of 
the American Missionary Association, in 
charge of its work among the Indians, has 
given the facts concerning the uprising, as 
it is called in the newspapers, of the Ban- 
nocks. With the opinions he there ex- 
pressed we fully agree. The absurdity of 
calling this outbreak an Indian war, in 
which the United States is one of the con- 
tending nations, appears when it is stated 
that the entire number of the Bannock 
males of all ages is 219. It is well under- 
stood that in local quarrels on the frontier 
the whites are usually the aggressors and 
the Indians the chief sufferers. Of the 
cowardice and rapacity which take advan- 
tage of the ignorance and helplessness of 
the Indian in picking quarrels with him, 
swindling him, robbing him of property 
and life and then appealing to our Govern- 
ment to finish the work, we have not words 
strong enough to express our contempt. 
The whole business of making treaties with 
these little groups of Indians, as though 
they were nations, and then calling the 
police work, which the lawlessness of set- 
‘tlers makes necessary, by the name of war 
is a disgrace. It is time that the same laws 
should govern both parties and the same 
protection should be given to both. Mean- 
while, of course it is the business of the 
Government to put down the uprising and 
to punish impartially those who have pro- 
voked it. If tbat is done we do not believe 
the penalty will fall on the Indians only. 
It is a satisfaction to believe that the De- 
partment of the Interior and Commissioner 
Browning understand the relations between 
these settlers and Indians. 
The Cuban Revolution. 

A decisive crisis in Cuban affairs appears 
to be near at hand. The insurgents have 
developed unexpected numbers, energy and 
address and on July 13 General Campos, 
the Spanish general and the one man upon 
whom seems to rest the only hope of put- 
ting down the rebellion, met with a sharp 
defeat by the Cubans and was forced to re- 
treat. His forces were largely outnumbered 
and the engagement, which occurred near 
Bayamo, was the severest which the eam- 
paign has witnessed. General Campos is 
now shut up in Bayamo and an important 
battle is expected. The Government is 
making great efforts to relieve him and to 
mass its troops against the insurgents, but 
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the prospects of the latter are brighter than 
they have been for many years so far as 
concerns the securing of their independence. 
What they would do with it, after having 
won it, is not so easily to be determined. 
Itis to be feared that almost any form of 
Cuban government would have an uneasy 
time for years to come and that the island 
will continue a hotbed of intrigue and vio- 
lence. Should it achieve independence of 
Spain, probably in time annexation to the 
United States will be proposed and urged 
again, but this would be a grave blunder on 
our part, 

The British Politics. 

All but four seats in the British parlia- 
ment now have been filled and the figures 
stand thus: 338 Conservatives, seventy: one 
Unionists, 176 Liberals, sixty-nine anti- 
Parnellite Irishmen and twelve Parnellite. 
Thus the Conservatives have an absolute 
majority, even if all the Liberal- Unionists 
were to join their opponents on any meas- 
ure, which is not likely to occur. Little 
has been indicated in regard to the policy 
of the victorious party. Probably it will 
avoid any pronounced measures as long as 
possible, and after voting supplies, parlia- 
ment will be prorogued until midwinter. 
But a proposition already has been made 
which will cause wide excitement if it be 
carried out, and not in Ireland only. It is 
to reduce the parliamentary representation 
of Ireland from eighty-two to about sixty 
by a redistribution of seats on the basis of 
population. Apparently this may be done 
legitimately and perhaps it should be done, 
but it will be stoutly opposed. Yet such an 
opportunity to reduce the home rule force 
in Ireland hardly will be lost by its enemies. 
The elections also are thought by some to 
have greatly aided the cause of bimetallism 
in Great Britain but conservatism on that 
subject will not cease immediately. The 
most interesting problem of all continues to 
be how the result will prove to have affected 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s fortunes, as to 
which the possibilities are various. 

Japan Wary and Resolute. 

The course of events in the far East de- 
velops slowly. Japan has been in no haste 
to evacuate the Liao-Tung peninsula or to 
conclude the proposed commercial treaty 
with China. It is hinted that this delay 
has been due to Japan’s recognition of the 
speedy rise to power of the British Conserv- 
atives and to her hope of influencing Lord 
Salisbury to support her against the aggres- 
siveness of Russia. Japan also has de- 
manded from China an additional sum of 
$37,500,000 for surrendering the peninsula 
in question. Apparently England and Japan 
are drawing somewhat closer together and 
Lord Salisbury has protested formally 
against further cession of territory by China 
to France in the neutral region. Japan 
also has demanded that the whole proceeds 
of the Chinese loan just raised in Paris be 
paid her through London. Evidently East- 
ern politics still are in a state of flux, but 
this week it looks as if the coming crystal- 
lization would result in an Anglo- Japanese 
alliance opposed to a Franco- Russo. Chinese. 
International Economic Changes. 

Professor Suess, the well-known Austrian 
economist, speaking recently in the Austrian 
Reichsrath, said the importance of the treaty 
of Shimonoseki did not lie in its territorial 
conquest but in the industrial and moral 
consequences that were likely to follow the 
opeving of China and the continued devel- 
opment of Japan. He pointed out, what is 
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being said by all competent authorities, that 
the cheap labor of the Orient, the wonder- 
ful ingenuity and facility of the Chinese and 
the Japanese artisans, as well as the enor- 
mous deposits of coal in interior China, 
make it certain, to quote Professor Suess, 
that ‘‘ while at first markets for great quan- 
tities of European merchandise might be 
found in China and Japan, nevertheless it is 
certain that within a very short time those 
countries will be manufacturing and export- 
ing the same finished products.” Mr. Wil- 
liam E, Curtis, whois sending most valuable 
letters to The Chicago Record from Japan, 
gives startling figures proving the already 
perceptible existence of just what Professor 
Suess has said. Nor is the competition cf 
Oriental artisans the only source of fear to 
British manufacturers. Woolen cloth and 
steel billets made in the United States are 
now being put down in England, and The 
New Age admits: ‘‘ The honest truth is that 
we shall have to make up our minds toa 
loss of commercial supremacy in the near 
future to the United States in many impor- 
tant staple industries. All the more reason, 
then, why we should set about organizing 
labor on the soil of our own country to 
produce the necessaries of our own life.” 
Which is nothing more or less than pro- 
tection. 


IN BRIEF. 


We shall print next week a masterly paper 
by Principal A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield 





* College, Oxford University, written especially 


for us. In it he reasserts in unequivocal terms 
the vital principles of Independency and Con- 
gregationalism. The Anglican “ historic epis- 
copate theory” is mercilessly dissected and a 
feasible method of attaining Christian unity 
is set forth. 





Professor Nash of the Cambridge Divinity 
School says that Democracy is going to say to 
all religions, ‘‘ That religion is going to have 
me that is going to give the clearest ground 
for individuality and personality.’’ If this be 
so then Congregationalism has nothing to 
fear. 





When a man at the age of seventy-eight 
takes to bicycling and finds enjoyment in it, 
he shows his own vigorous life and encour- 
ages others to renew their youth. If we have 
heard aright, ex-President Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth is doing this excellent service to him- 
self and his fellowmen of threescore and ten. 


What vitality a clever poem has! No Sect 
in Heaven was written by Mrs. E. H. J. 
Cleaveland and appeared in The Congregation- 
alist, Sept. 7, 1860. A few years later the edi- 
tors were able to announce that in England 
alone it had had a circulation of 200,000 in 
tract form. The Boston Transcript of July 27 
has set it going again. 





The writer of The Busy World in Harp:r’s 
Weekly wishes that Matthew Arnold could 
have seen the recent Y. P. S. C. E. convention 
in Boston, but in view of Arnold’s where- 
abouts, wishes that Max Nordau could have 
been here. Matthew certainly would have 
found ‘‘ sweetness and light,’’ and Max would 
have been regenerated. 


Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of America, 
needs no $100,000 monument. He made his 
own years ago. Moreover, there never yet 
lived a man for whom the expenditure of 
$100,000 in a monument was not wasteful 
folly. One hundred thousand dollars given 
as a memorial to endow a school or college is 
quite another matter. 





The Sacred Heart Review is surprised be- 
cause we condemn Roman Catholics of Can- 
ada for patronizing lotteries, and thinks we 
must be ignorant of the fact that our Puritan 
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fathers favored lotteries two centuries ago. 
We were not uninformed of that fact. We 
are surprised that our contemporary is con- 
tent with the standard of morals in the 
churches of the seventeenth century. 





Some of the characteristics of our British 
contemporaries are admirably summed up in 
the salutatory editorial of a new religious 
weekly, whose editor said: 


The Mid.Weekly is intended to be as 
bright as Tit-Bits, as sober as the Alliance 
News, as orthodox as the Chris/ian, as broad- 
minded as the Christian World, as cock sure 
as the Methvdist Times, as earnest as Joyful 
News, a8 up to date as the New Age, as tree 
from rubbish as the British Weekly, and as 
widely circulated as the Christian Herald. 





Rev. David H. Richardson and wife, mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in Erzroom, 
Turkey, have arrived in Boston. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is in ill health, and they will remain 
in this country for a year or more. They are 
well acquainted with the condition of the suf- 
ferers from Turkish persecution in Armenia, 
many of whom they have comforted and as- 
sisted as far as they were able, and they have 
listened to tales of suffering from the lips of 
survivors which, told of the natives of any 
other land, would seem incredible. 





The American Missionary Association is tak- 
ing legal advice with a view to testing in the 
courts the constitutionality of the Florida 
statute which makes it a crime for its school 
at Orange Park to admit white and colored 
children. We are confident that the United 
States courts and the public sentiment of the 
people of the United States will declare that 
a statute which forbids any one to open a 
private school in which children of law-abid- 
ing families of every race may be taught is 
alien to the intelligence and humanity of our 
Republic. 





The president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, the vice-president of the Pallman Car 
Co., the postmaster of Chicago and many of 
the proprietors of the best hotels of Chicago 
have joined in petitioning the legislature of 
Illinois t» legalize race track gambling. Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in The Independent, says 
that high federal and State officials have en- 
deavored to induce Mayor Strong to call off the 
police commissioners of New York city from 
their righteous purpose to enforce law and to 
curtail venality. Atl such men are anarchists 
of the worst type, just as traitorous to the 
republic as was Jefferson Davis. 


Has a presbytery a right to grant a license 
to preach to a student of Union Theological 
Seminary? The presbytery, of Otsego, N. Y., 
has licensed such a student, and the Synod of 
New York is to be asked to sit in judgment on 
the presbytery. Meanwhile, we suppose the 
student will preach as he has opportunity, 
and when the General Assembly definitely 
decides that a man’s belief and qualifications 
to preach the gospel are not a fair test, and 
that he is to be judged by the teachers who 
have instructed him and the books he has 
read, we shall see whether or not Presbyte- 
tian ministers will enjoy the standard by 
which they are measured. 


The Christian Mirror has called the city 
government of Portland, Me., to account for 
pot enforcing the probibitory law. It says 
that old places where liquor is sold are kept 
open and new ones are being started, and 
very many drug stores are selling also; that 
‘* our fair city is in a wretched condition, and 
that a laissez faire policy is responsible for it.”’ 
The mayor objects to the arraignment and 
says that over 2,000 gallons of liquor have 
been seized within seven weeks. Editor Mer- 
rill is a cautious and fair-minded man. He 
has had abundant opportunity to observe the 
working of the liquor traffic in several cities 
of the West. He is not apt to speak without 
good reason, and we hope he will succeed in 
closing the saloons—whether called by that 
name or not—in Portland. 
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A presiding elder of the New York East 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, Rev. Cran- 
dall J. North, has been arrested in Connect- 
icut for contempt in criticising the action 
of the court in that city concerning its deci- 
sion in the case of another minister. Mr. 
North, according to the statement of his coun- 
sel, when arrested had to submit to having 
his measurement taken by the police sergeant 
just as if he were a common criminal. He 
has been tried and found guilty by the judge 
whom he criticised. The judge, in pronounc- 
ing judgment, said, referring to the time when 
the knowledge of the charge against Mr. North 
came to him, ‘This very moment I feel the 
impression made upon me at that hour, and I 
am trying to forget that this is not a case 
against an individual.’”’ We do not propose 
to express an opinion on the merits of the 
case, as we have no desire to be tried for con- 
tempt of court, but we venture to remark that 
if we were to have a difference with another 
person or persons, whether or not in an ofti- 
cial position, we would prefer to have some 
other than the aggrieved party sit in judg- 
ment on us. 





Rev. Bradley Gilman of Springfield has 
been riding a bicycle for two years. A friend 
recently suggested that since he was reap- 
ing the benefits of improved roads and that 
these were due largely to the efforts of the 
League of American Wheelmen, he ought 
therefore to join the league and support it. 
Ile assented to this suggestion and his friend 
sent in his name as a candidate for member- 
ship in the league. In due time he received 
a circular letter, which gave, among other 
items, the following: ‘‘Our rules require a 
member to be an amateur, to be white and to 
be eighteen years of age.”’ Mr. Gilman, as 
soon as he read the rule, rubbed his eyes, 
asked if he were living in Massachusetts and 
sat down and penned a scathing letter to The 
Springfield Republican, expressing the indigna- 
tion which he and every other right-minded 
bicyclist must feel at the intrusion of race 
prejudice into the arena of healthful sport. 
It has since been pointed out by officials of 
the league in Massachusetts that the Massa- 
chusetts members of the jeague have fought 
against this rule in conclave after conclave, 
and that the odium attaching to Northern men 
must be borne by the representatives of New 
York and Rhode Island in the L. A. W. 


_— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 

The Fight Against Vice 

An organization which for the last seven- 
teen years has been doing a quiet and effi- 
cient work is the New England Watch and 
Ward Society. But within the last twelve 
months its value to the community has be- 
come more apparent and more widely ap- 
preciated through the share it has had in 
the campaign inaugurated when General 
Martin took the chairmanship of the Board 
of Police Commissioners against houses of 
illfame and gambling operations. Its an- 
nual report, just issued, is more than usu- 
ally interesting reading, recording, as it 
does, the conviction of 188 persons for vari- 
ous crimes, among which are the sale of 
lottery tickets, immoral books and obscene 
photographs, and for keeping gambling 
houses and houses of prostitution, Last 
spring the society changed its policy and 
sought through its agents evidence against 
suspected parties. Heretofore it had con- 
fined itself to urging the police to break up 
questionable resorts which had rendered 
themselves liable to suspicion. No doubt 
Dr. Parkhurst’s method has stimulated 
the society to a closer grapple with the 
evils which it was planned to combat. 
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There was certainly never a time when it 
stood higher in the estimation of all who 
watch movements that wake for righteous- 
ness, Its secretary, Mr. Henry Chase, a 
modest, prudent man, has the respect of 
every one, and the $5,600 expended last 
year secured the concrete results that law 
and order people desire. If any one wants 
to help on a cause that deserves abundant 
resources, he should consider the appeal of 
this society as tantamount with any other 
claims upon his benevolence. 

Berkeley Temple. 

The illness of Dr. C. A. Dickinson of 
Berkeley Temple and the necessity for a 
vacation of several months, taken in con- 
junction with the resignation of Rev. R. B. 
Tobey, one of the assistant pastors, has 
given rise to various conjectures concern- 
ing the future of this institutional church. 
But the strong foundations laid by these 
two men are not likely to be overthrown 
by the changes incident to every great enter- 
prise. Arrangements have been made for 
supplying the pulpit with several eminent 
preachers, Rev. W. S. Kelsey will continue 
his efficient pastoral services, Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps will reopen the School of Applied 
Christianity in the fall and all the perma- 
nent forms of church work will go on as 
usual, Mr. Tobey leaves with a well earned 
reputation for uncommon ability to con- 
ceive and execute schemes of Christian 
philanthropy by methods that have won 
universal praise. His prudence, his legal 
knowledge and his unquestioned devotion 
to the cause of humanity have secured the 
confidence of all the charitable associations 
of the city, even of men who repudiate the 
religious side of philanthropic efforts, On 
account of his incessant and self sacrificing 
labors a long rest has become imperative. 
Both he and Mr. Dickinson, whose illness 
is aggravated by anxieties of a strictly per- 
sonal character, carry into their enforced 
leisure the love and loyalty of a united and 
enthusiastic people. The church treasury, 
by liquidation of its debt at Christmas- 
time, is in a better condition than it was 
several months ago, and the spirit with 
which these two earnest pastors have in- 
fused their people is the best possible 
equipment for carrying the church safely 
through the present crisis. 

Boston University Purchases the Old Mt. Vernon 
Church. 

Boston University may soon need to 
maintain a local antiquarian of its own. It 
has a fund of tradition “‘ running with the 
land ’’ on Somerset Street where Dr. Neale’s 
steeple was so long a landmark in all views 
of Boston. Until a few weeks ago it owned 
the estate on which stood the first church 
and the first cathedral of the Roman Catho- 
lics of the city. Now it has purchased the 
long vacant Mt. Vernon Congregational 
Church, the scene of Dr. E. N. Kirk’s fruit- 
ful labors, the spiritual birthplace of Mr. 
Moody and the long time home of Mr. Du- 
rant, founder of Wellesley College. This 
property will be reconstructed and enlarged 
for immediate use by the overflowing 
School of Law. Not content with the 
ownership of the last Boston home of Daniel 
Webster, the trustees of the university have 
now just acquired of the heirs of General 
Benjamin F. Butler the lot and house occu- 
pied by him for office purposes and recep- 
tions during the last year of his life. This 
enlarges the tract on which Jacob Sleeper 
Hall and the present Law School building 
stand. we 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Principal Fairbairn at the University of Chicago. 
Chicago is fortunate in having the privi- 


lege of listening to this distinguished man’ 


as one of the lecturers in the university 
summer course of theology. Three of the 
six lectures to be given have already been 
heard, They were marvels of learning as 
well as of clear, strong statement. They 
were well calculated to establish faith in the 
spiritual as against the material. They were 
keen and merciless in their dissection of the 
baseless claims of men like Tyndall and 
Huxley to have discovered principles upon 
which to found a philosophy which can do 
without a personal God or a divine revela- 
tion. The professor speaks without notes, 
yet every word is the right word, The in- 
terest he excites, in spite of the intense ef- 
fort it costs to follow him, is unflagging and 
the impression he makes in favor of Christ- 
ian philosophy of inestimable value. We 
are still to hear Professor Bruce of Scotland 
and Professor Gregory of Leipsic. The 
attendance at the university this summer is 
about a thousand. The audience which 
gathers to hear Professor Fairbairn cannot 
be less than seven hundred. 
s r Assembli 

These do not seem, in this region, to lose 
their popularity. There are some of our 
ministers who refuse to be beguiled out of 
their needed rest by lecturing in the sum- 
mer school. Dr. Barrows, not content with 
speaking several times in the Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Boston, has given a 
course of five lectures on Comparative Reli- 
gions at Chautauqua, while another hard- 
working man of our city, Rabbi Hirsch, has 
added to the attractions of the famous re- 
sort by one of his profoundly learned and 
inspiring lectures. In our immediate vicin- 
ity the school at Madison, Wis., under 
Roman Catholic auspices has been very 
popular and somewhat sensational, not so 
much, however, on account of positions 
actually taken as through hints given that 
the leaven of science is surely, if slowly, 
penetrating the minds of the church which 
persecuted Galileo and which even now 
compels men like Mivart to recant. Just 
over the lake in Michigan lies Macatawa 
Park, a pleasant resort for tired men and 
women, a paradise for children and young 
people. Here Professor Taylor has a cot- 
tage and here a goodly number of our city 
ministers find a refreshing outing. But the 
mania for summer schools has struck Macat- 
awa also. The regular assembly is held 
from Aug. 4-11, preceded by stereopticon 
lectures from Rev. M. L. Williston of Elm- 
hurst and on the Passion Play of Ober Am- 
mergau by Rev. F. T. Lee of the Douglass 
Park Church. ‘Dr. Philip Krohn of the 
Lake View Church is down for a popular 
lecture. But the main subject for the as- 
sembly, which is under the direction of 
Prof. H. L. Willet of the University of Chi- 
cago, is the Life and Work of St. Paul. 
Rey. G. H. Wilson of Hinsdale and Rev. 
W. D. Westervelt, late of the Bethany 
Church, are prominent in the management 
of the assembly and interested in all that 
concerns the welfare of this resort. 


The Dowie Case, 

The case of Rev. Dr. Alexander Dowie, 
a faith healer, who was last Sunday arrested 
while conducting a public service, is not 
yet settled. Thus far, however, the doctor 
seems to have had the best of it, The in- 
junction against the discontinuance of his 
establishment as a nuisance did not hold 
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nor were the complainants successful in 
convicting him for keeping a hospital with- 
out a license. While there is a general 
feeling that the man is a.fraud, there is 
no desire anywhere to persecute him or 
to annoy him by dragging him into court 
on frivolous charges. His arrest last Sun- 
day, while conducting religious services, 
was certainly a mistake, 

Political Frauds. 

The recount of the votes, in the Belknapp 
and McGann case, has resulted in changing 
the thirty-one majority for McGann into a 
majority of 210 for Belknapp. This is the 
least valuable part of the result. The re- 
count has unearthed methods in use for 
defeating the will of the people against 
which it will be possible hereafter to be on 
one’s guard, It has also disclosed the guilt 
of parties who will have to atone for their 
crimes, together with several who had been 
convicted previously, in the State’s Prison. 
Only last week two policemen, who knew 
that by their neglect to discharge their duty 
in protecting voters they were breaking the 
law, were sentenced, one for four years, the 
other for two years’ hard labor in Joliet. 
Nor are the arrests and trials all over. 
There is a good prospect that parties still 
‘thigher up,’’ as the saying is, will be 
reached, and that in the infliction of the 
full penalty of the law we may have, in the 
near future, some assurance that the votes 
cast will be honestly counted. 

The Drainage Canal. 

Work on this marvelous project, one of 
the greatest of the age, is rapidly proceed 
ing. By the midsummer of 1897 it is be- 
lieved the work will be done. A letter from 
the mayor to the trustees of the canal, call- 
ing for information as to the way in which 
the intersecting drains are to be made in 
order that on the completion of the canal it 
may immediately become useful, will prob- 
ably create some controversy. It can only 
end in good. The people have consented 
to the enormous taxes this great canal has 
demanded on the understanding that it 
shall carry off the sewage of the city, and 
that it shall carry it off as soon as possible. 
They will have no patience with any official 
who causes delay. It is somebody's duty to 
see that the necessary changes in our pres- 
ent system of sewage are made, in order to 
turn it into the Illinois River and away 
from the lake the moment the canal is open. 
Professor Garnier and the Apes. 

A new company, with a capital of $30,000, 
has been formed in Chicago, to enable the 
professor to continue his researches in Af- 
rica among the apes. The professor is 
enthusiastic over his discoveriés in 1891, 
although he admits that his 112 days and 
nights in an iron cage, six and one-half feet 
square, 200 miles from the coast and eigh- 
teen miles north of the equator, were not 
altogether pleasant. Still he ‘believes that 
he is on the way to marvelous results. 
Others have been so much interested in him 
as to be willing to unite with him in forming 
a company, and actually to pay their money 
to send the professor to Africaa second time, 
The professor is an agreeable gentleman, 
strong and hearty, evidently thoroughly in 
earnest in the work he has undertaken and 
confident that he can formulate the lan- 
guage of the apes and render it possible to 
communicate with them. So far as we 
know he has said very little about the liter- 
ature which they have produced or which 
he expects to bring to light. 


Chicago, July 27. FRANKLIN. 
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DOES THE Y. P. 8. 0. BE. CONVENTION 
PAY? 


BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL. 


Is the latter day colossal convention of 
Christian Endeavor Societies worth what it 
costs? A million dollars is an under esti- 
mate of the grand total spent for railroad 
tickets, rooms, meals, street car rides, ex- 
cursions, incidentals and the actual expense- 
of conducting the Boston meetings. Will 
those who contributed the million receive 
an equivalent for the expenditure? Much 
of this money came from members of soci- 
eties scattered from Newfoundland to Cali- 
fornia, being raised by direct or indirect 
means for sending delegates. When attend- 
ants paid their own expenses it equally 
represented an offering of consecrated 
money to advance Christ’s kingdom as well 
as for personal pleasure and profit. The 
question is, Could this million of dollars 
have been applied more productively to the 
advancement of the kingdom? 

Such a question should be discussed from 
the standpoint of a firm belief in Christian 
Endeavor. There is, however, a growing 
spirit of interrogation among many whose 
loyalty to the movement ought not to be 
questioned concerning the actual returns to 
the individual churches for what they in- 
vest in delegates’ expenses. And it seems 
timely to formulate definitely certain que- 
ries; not to attempt their immediate an- 
swer, but to encourage further reflection. 

There is no doubt about the answer of 
Boston to the question, ‘‘ Didit pay?’’ From 
the local point of view every Christian heart 
must have felt amply rewarded for all time 
and strength and cash offered to the under- 
taking. All who attended the sessions and 
mingled in the earnest multitudes derived 
an inspiration that cannot be measured by 
the dollar sign, and that will in many in- 
stances stand the test of routine work in 
coming days. Every delegate who came 
with the right spirit and wisely used oppor- 
tunities will carry back increased personal 
power; and in proportion as each can im- 
part to others the societies and churches 
will be benefited. But this does not reach 
the real point of the inquiry. Could not 
these results have been secured in some 
other way and at less cost? When achurch 
is struggling with its finances, and its mis- 
sion boards are burdened with debts, is its 
investment of thirty or forty or fifty dollars 
in a delegate the wisest thing possible? 

The colossal convention, which depends 
for its size upon local urgency in sending 
forth delegates, accomplishes one valuable 
result otherwise unattainable—it impera- 
tively demands and gets public attention 
concentrated upon the magnitude and mean- 
ing of the movement. A Chicago paper 
sends five men to Boston, believing that 
such an assemblage is a large enough source 
of news to warrant such outlay; and the 
local newspapers invest thousands of dol- 
lars more than they get back directly, be- 
cause such an immense spectacle demands 
attention. Christian Endeavor thus be- 
comes conspicuous in non religious circles, 
and indirectly the virility of modern Chris- 
tianity secures striking testimony. Prima- 
rily upon the immediate vicinity, and in 
lesser degree upon remoter regions, such a 
convention accomplishes distinct gains by 
its spectacular immensity. Viewed merely 
as a product of Christianity, it cannot be 
questioned or ignored. : 

Such a convention is also valuable in its 
educational aspecis. Boston and neighbor- 
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ing localities offer unrivaled attractions to 
the student of American history and litera- 
ture, ecclesiastical or political. The collec- 
tion of so many young people from distant 
parts of the country with minds alert, and 
souls sensitive to such associations, has 
a value not easily measured. This inter- 
sectional, interracial and international fel- 
lowship is fully comparable with the growth 
of acquaintance amid denominations who 
have before scarcely known each other’s 
names. The great convention thus stands 
for a broadening horizon and a larger life. 

But still the question presses, Is it worth 
what it costs? or rather, cannot its worth 
be secured at less cost to the individual 
churches? How much further is this strug- 
gle for bigness to continue? The unwieldi- 
ness @f enormous audiences, even under 
such superb management as that at Boston, 
is becoming apparent. There were practi- 
cally three conventions in simultaneous 
session; a triple program was provided 
with three places of meeting ; and even then 
little more than half of the enrolled dele- 
gates could at one time get within sound of 
a speaker’s voice, and a much smaller num- 
ber could hear well enough to be impressed 
by his utterance, especially in the tents; 
while the multitudes of citizens, who were 
eager to share the stimulus of the meet- 
ings, were excluded entirely. It will prob- 
ably be found that the most powerful im- 
pact of truth came in the smaller gather- 
ings—the denominational rallies and prayer 
meetings. It is impossible to impress upon 
a listener truth which he does not distinctly 
and continuously hear. He may be moved 
by the sight of thronging thousands and 
thrilled by the music, but he gets no defi 
nite, permanent, spiritual impression from 
such tangential contact with truth. It is 
the smaller meeting, like those earlier na- 
tional conventions at Saratoga and like the 
present State meetings, which yields the 
best spiritual results for delegates and thus 
for the churches that send them. Many 
who have followed this movement from 
earliest days feel that the actual impression 
made upon the average delegate has de- 
creased in proportion as numbers have in- 
creased. Some will perhaps challenge that 
opinion, but many will reiterate it, 

Now if the principle of subdivision of 
audiences adopted at Cleveland ané contin- 
ued at Boston is valid—and its practice ap- 
pears to be imperative—may it not be still 
further extended? What would be the re- 
sult if in 1897 Tent Endeavor were pitched 
at Los Angeles, Tent Williston at Seattle, 
and there should be two Mechanics Halls, 
one at San Francisco and one at Portland? 
What would happen? Smaller crowds at 
each place, but many more listening to the 
truth than could gather in any one of those 
cities. Much less money expended in fares 
by Endeavorers on the Pacific coast, and 
much more actual return in impressing En- 
deavor truth upon that great section of our 
country. Less of the spectacular, which 
ought to have fulfilled its mission after one 
more year’s display at Washington, but far 
more of devotional and spiritual uplift. 
The day has gone by when an Endeavor 
convention is at loss for attendants and elo- 
quence. All the splendid orators of all de- 
nominations have appeared on convention 
platforms, and we are discovering that less 
notable talent is equally acceptable. Four 
sets of speakers are as feasible as one. 

Or, if it seem impracticable to attempt 
simultaneous meetings in separate cities, 
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would it not be possible to hold three or 
four sectional conventions at intervals dur- 
ing the year? In this way the personal 
presence and inspiration of Dr. Clark and 
his official associates could be far more 
widely extended. It will be much cheaper 
to take the trustees to the four quarters of 
our land than to bring Endeavorers from 
all quarters to some one; and it is certainly 
a fair question for discussion whether such 
a course will not be more beneficial and ac- 
ceptable to the churches than a further en- 
largement of the mammoth features of the 
annual gathering. With a World’s Union 
of Christian Endeavor meeting triennially, 
it would seem wise to consider without fur- 
ther delay whether a change in the present 
policy of international conventions is not 
demanded in the interests of a wise steward- 
ship of the financial resources of churches 
and societies. 


HARMONIES. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 








I knew a boy, quite young he was, who 
took great interest in attending court and 
watching trials in civil cases. I do not 
think he could have understood much that 
was material, but one thing soon impressed 
him. ‘Father,’ he said one day, ‘‘I don’t 
think much of these lawyers, they all seem 
to be one-sided. But I like that man with 
a bob coat on who sits up behind the coun- 
ter; he always seems to be fair.’’ The 
father repeated to the judge the statement 
of the boy, and the judge, while laughing 
heartily at the description, felt compli- 
mented by the boy’s judgment. 

While the substance of justice was se- 
cured, I am rot certain that the ‘‘ bob coat”’ 
and the ‘‘counter’’ were really helpful. A 
distinguished judge once told me that the 
giving up of the robe by the Massachusetts 
judges he regarded as a great misfortune. 
He thought that the dignity of the court 
should be maintained, even by outward 
proprieties of dress, This judge, perhaps 
somewhat fastidious in his tastes some 
would think, demanded that the lawyers 
before him should pay due regard to dress 
and be allowed no carelessness of demeanor. 
The Supreme Court at Washington would 
doubtless be his beau ideal. I hope that 
even this distinguished gentleman would 
not regard the tow colored wigs worn by 
English barristers as adding anything to 
their dignity. But there is a fitness of 
things, aud a due adjustment of harmonies 
is certainly greatly to be desired. 

Of course one must admit that the sub- 
stance is the main thing, and one who sug- 
gests that substance and externals may well 
be in harmony will be scoffed at as unspirit- 
ual, One must run the risk, however, if he 
has something to say in that direction. 
Besides there is something which is more 
than external.and less than substance. We 
like honesty of expression, but bad gram- 
mar and ridiculous mispronunciation do not 
add to the value of a sermon. Nor does 
poor music add to the excellence of praise 
to God. That ‘broken bread fed the mul- 
titude’’ has been said a thousand times 
as an excuse for shiftlessness. ‘‘ Broken 
bread”? was not used in any such sense. 
The bread was * broken’’ for proportionate 
distribution, and the people who were fed 
were divided and stationed with the defi- 
niteness of a military command. 

I do not sustain any method which makes 
an appeal to the eye the great means of 
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impressing the mind by some spectacular 
process, nor making an appeal to the ear 
the great vehicle of elevating spiritual na- 
ture by the tones of music. But that there 
should be harmony between spiritual truth 
and what must meet the eye, and harmony 
between spiritual impressions and what 
must meet the ear, is reasonable. It is 
more than reasonable, it isin accordance 
with divine law. As people rise in civiliza- 
tion this becomes the better understood. 
Perfect sincerity can exist, though some do 
not seem to believe it, where the purest re- 
finement also.exists. Roughness and rude- 
ness are not essential to power. There may 
be a proper respect for position and for 
places. ‘‘Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of the old 
rman,’’ presents a union of proper spirit and 
demeanor. I asked my first colonel, in war 
time, where he found the authority to order 
out the men by companies for public wor- 
ship on Sundays—which, by the way, was a 
great convenience, The old soldier an- 
swered: ‘* You saw yesterday that I ordered 
out the men to salute General —— ? I did 
that because he is a superior officer and en- 
titled to respect as such. Well, I order the 
men out on Sundays to honor God!”’ 

It is not unreasonable to expect that 
decent taste should accompany religious 
methods, It is absurd to suppose that God 
expects his ministers, especially, to violate 
his own laws of fitness. Things which ex- 
cite ridicule as an habitual motive power, 
and especially things which are disgusting, 
may attract for a time, but they cannot 
work good on a broad scale. The church 
cannot successfully rival a low comedy 
theater in the methods of the latter. At 
least it inust be understood that such 
methods are purely exceptional and limited, 
and that the great church of Christ can 
present the mighty truths of his gospel with 
spiritual power without them. Indeed I 
feel quite sure that a mistake is sometimes 
made in underrating the taste and intelli- 
gence of the people. Is there a person of 
so low a culture as not to be impressed by a 
beautiful picture of a child painted by some 
eminent artist rather than by a similar 
picture which is a coarse daub? Is there 
any one, however ignorant of the science of 
music, who would not, even if unconsciously, 
catch the spirit of perfect melody and feel 
the jarring of dissonant substitutes? If there 
is such an one, daubs and discords are not 
the proper means of improvement. 

Places must not be overlooked. It makes 
no difference, it is often said, where we 
worship, but how we worship. This is 
plausible, but not conclusive. May not 
spiritual worship find an ally in the place 
of worship? A soul stricken with sorrow 
does not find powerful sunlight and clash- 
ing music to be precisely helps to rest, 
The very place itself may have its ordinary 
harmonies. The great hall where the Chris- 
tian Endeavor met in its magnificent con- 
vention was- fittingly dressed in red and 
white and with triumphant banners. [t 
was all appropriate to the august enthusi- 
asm of the great concourse, But in the 
places of ordinary worship there are other 
fitnesses which may well be regarded, Pro- 
prieties of architecture may be very simple 
and bein harmony with divine truth. There 
are times when the architecture makes it- 
self. [ have joined in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper under the trees which 
arched over our heads, and we stood upon ‘he 
green grass. Near by were field guns s' » 
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ing motionless, Not far off were sentinels. 
But God had made his own architecture in 
graceful and perfect outlines. I have been 
at the Lord’s Supper in the simple house of 
worship on the frontier, and the house it- 
self, plain as it was, had nothing in its out- 
lines or in want of appropriateness to be in 
any way out of harmony with the occasion. 
The place itself was a missionary in its 
conformity to the laws of God. The w&xs- 
thetic is no enemy to the spiritual. 


te 


LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 


XVIII, FROM DAN TO DAMASCUS, 


At sunrise, May 2, The Congregationalist’ s 
party broke camp at Banias and turned 
toward the southern slopes of Mount Her- 
mon. We rode slowly through the dirty 
streets of the little village, our horses stiff 
from their exposure to the rain of the 
previous night. All along from Tell-el- 
Kadi, the Hill of Dan, the path had been 
strewn with hewn stones, some of them 
tinely carved, which told of the work of the 
tomans in the time of Christ. Here once was 
that splendid city, Cesarea Philippi, which 
marked the northernmost point of our Lord’s 
journeyings. When he came hither, Pan 
was worshiped here and Cwsar also, the 
latter in a temple to his honor built by 
Herod. From the sight of the commingled 
worship of these two religions, Jesus set 
his face to go to Jerusalem to be lifted up 
on the cross and to be worshiped when 
both these false deities should be forgotten, 
It is a miserable town now, but a Roman 
gate and arches tell the story of its ancient 
splendor. On the tops of the houses the 
people have made booths of twigs and leaves, 
cool places in which to sleep at night. 

While the little children clamored for 
backsheesh, the swarthy and scowling faces 
of the men suggested that they were ready 
to take it without asking. As I looked at 
them I thought they were fit to be descend- 
ants of that company of Israelite marauders 
who came up to this country from the valleys 
of Ajalon and Sorek, which we had passed 
on the way from Jaffa to Jerusalem. The 
story is told in Judges 18, This was the 
tribe which brought forth Samson, and they 
seem to have been as destitute of principle 
as was their tribal hero. They sent five 
men up to Laish, who returned and reported 
that the people were dwelling in peace and 
not expecting any attack. Then 600 Danite 
warriors went up, robbing Micah of his idols 
by the way, and, after massacring all the 
inhabitants and burning the town, they 
built another and called it Dan. I doubt 
not these men would do the same thing if 
they had the chance, 

[t was sultry and warm as we began to 
climb the rocky path up the mountain. 
The clouds hung low and their shadows 
chased one another across patches of sun- 
shine on the fat, marshy meadows of the 
Piain of Jordan behind us, At the farther 
end Lake Huleh seemed to gather into it- 
self the waters of the four streams which 
made the Jordan and to draw down the 
iogs which grew heavier as we climbed 
through and above them. Sun and rain 
struggled with each other. The patches of 
snow on the mountain side grew nearer 
and made their presence felt. If ever our 


party should go again over Hermon they 
would not be deceived by the warmth of 
ihe valley below. They would take with 
them mackintoshes and wraps and every- 
tuing else that had warmth in it. 


How 
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keen the winds grew! And how cold was 
the dew of Hermon! 

We halted for a rest opposite a Druse vil- 
lage and the inhabitants came hurrying 
down to us, some on horseback, but the 
most on foot. They had knives to sell and 
chickens and eggs and wild flowers, but 
especially knives. Those curved blades 
looked murderous enough, and no doubt 
their owners knew how to use them, though 
they looked pleasant and smiled on those 
who traded with them. Our noon camp 
was assaulted by wind and rain, and we 
rode away from it after a shivering rest 
over the shoulder of the mountain, and 
through the showers we saw a great plain 
on which the sun was shining. There were 
rainbows within rainbows with perfect 
arches, but the entire atmosphere seemed 
to kindle with brilliant colors which 
stretched up into the sky and brooded low 
over the green and yellow plain. Such a 
sight none of us had ever seen before. That 
plain seemed to recede as we rode down 
toward it, and to stretch out indefinitely as 
we came on to it and found it an undulat- 
ing country with the white brow of Hermon 
far above us. When at last we came to 
camp in the lee of a village, the wind, 
which had penetrated to our bones, threat- 
ened to blow down our tents and hurled 
occasional showers at us all night long. 

Next morning early we were in our sad- 
dies eager to get away. The mountains to 
the west of us had taken ona fresh coat of 
snow during the night. The air was filled 
with mist condensing into rain, and yet the 
sun shone clear above us. Cold, white, 
silent, the dome of Hermon looked down 
onus. Then the morning sun rays pierced 
through the mist above us and circled 
the snowy mountain with brilliant colors. 
‘¢ And behold, a throne was set in heaven”’; 
‘¢ And there was a rainbow round about the 
throne, in sight like unto an emerald’’; 
‘And out of the throne proceeded light- 
nings and thunderings and voices’’; ‘* And 
before the throne there was a sea of glass 
like unto crystal.’”’ No one could have 
turned away from that vision of the rain- 
bow round the mountain without a new 
conception of the imagery of St. John the 
Divine and of the scenes which suggested 
it. 

As we rode on, ascending and descend- 
ing, mountain and mist receded and the 
great plain stretched away before us with 
distant villages set in orchards and vine- 
yards. Wecrossed a branch of the Pharpar, 
and lunched beside it. We did not wonder, 
as we looked into that clear stream, that 
Naaman boasted that the rivers of Damas- 
cus were better than all the waters of Israel. 

The point where the path joins the Roman 
road has been fixed on as the place where 
Saul, breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter, suddenly saw a great light from heaven, 
and fell prostrate and heard the call which 
summoned him to a peerless career as the 
bearer of good tidings to a lost world. 
Somewhere near here the vision must have 
come to him; and if the noonday was as 
bright as that on which we rode over the 
same path, the light that blinded him must 
have been indeed dazzling. 

As we drew near to the famed city, Da- 
mascus, we spread out our banner and 
mounted American flags over our palan- 
quins, and drew up in line to ride two by 
two through the streets, We entered through 
the gates into the shade of poplars and 
myrtles and walnut and apple and pome- 
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granate trees. Behind the walls which 
lined the streets we heard the murmur of 
running streams. The air was fragrant 
with blossoms. Beautiful gardens extended 
on every side, made greener by contrast 
with barren hills of the desert which touched 
them. We crossed the river Barada—the 
ancient Abana—and dismounted at the door 
of our hotel. 

The Jordan empties into the Dead Sea 
and produces death. The Abana empties 
into Damascus and sustains its life. But 
for these waters from the mountains the 
city would be like the desert which bounds 
it. Ten miles north Abana bursts forth 
from the mountain, a great, rushing stream, 
its source framed by the ruins of a temple, 
flows down a narrow gorge, and spreads 
itself in seven streams, which clothe the 
plain with beauty and water the city. 

Damascus is the oldest living city in the 
world. It has been often sacked and de- 
stroyed, twice its inhabitants have been 
carried away into captivity; once it occu- 
pied the proud place of the world’s capital, 
and still, through all the vicissitudes of 
time, it flourishes. It is the center of four 
great roads—the one we had come over, 
leading to Jerusalem and to Egypt; another 
to the southeast, through the Gates of God, 
the path of the pilgrims to Mecca; a third, 
to the East, leads to Bagdad; while the fine 
diligence road to the west and over Lebanon 
goes to Beirut and the Mediterranean Sea, 
By this time the railroad between these two 
points must be completed and only waits 
for formal opening—a bribe to Turkish offi- 
cials large enough to gain their sanction. 

I have not space to describe the supposed 
house of Naaman, the leper, now a hospital, 
nor the house by the wall down which Paul 
is said to have descended. Thestreet called 
Straight is still there, in part roofed over and 
lined by shops and stores. From either side 
are bazars extending down through dusky 
alleys, where in the dim light are treasures 
of gold and silver ornaments and precious 
stones and embroideries, and carpets and 
rare woods—an indescribable wealth of 
color. There, too, are black Nubians and 
fair haired, dirty Jews, and Druses with 
ruddy cheeks and mahogany Arabs—wait 
ing stolidly to trade, ready to charge five 
times the value of their goods, to drink 
coffee and smoke cigarettes and talk pious 
phrases with their customers, and at last, 
perhaps, to take what they can get. The 
great mosque, once a ruined temple, then a 
cathedral bearing the name of John the 
Baptist, then the greatest of Mohammedan 
moeques, was mostly destroyed by fire two 
years ago, but is being rebuilt. 

The beauty of Damascus is its surround- 
ings, magnificent orchards and gardens. 
Its fascination is its antiquity, the treasures 
of its dingy shops and stores. In glorious 
sunshine and frame of green it is a city of 
gloom. With few exceptions its streets are 
impassable by carriages, because they are 
in such wretched condition. It has no 
park, no public hall, no newspapers, not 
even gas. Its streets at night have their 
darkness made visible by scattered and 
smoky oil lamps. Its 200,000 Muslims—if 
there are so many—are divided into sects 
which hate one another while they terrorize 
the 15,000 Christians, and all together hate 
the Turk, whose rapacious rule is shown on 
every side. Its inhabitants are intelligent 
enough to throw off the intolerable yoke, if 
only they would act together. But their 
rulers are shrewd enough to repress any 
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public spirit and to prevent the growth of 
any civic pride. 

Rev. Jobn Crawford, bis son and other 
missionaries, carry on schools and preach 
ing services in the Christian quarter The 
mission is known as the Irish Presbyterian, 
but the Crawfords are Americans, and are 
doing excellent wok in the midst of great 
difficulties. Mere, after the Arabic service 
Sunday morning, May 5, Rev. C. P. Mills of 
Newburyport preached, vearly all The Con 
gregationalist’s party being present and a 
considerable number of native residents. 


A. E. D. 
———————————————s 


OHRISTINE. 


BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 





Tl. 

Captain Royal Fern was seldom either 
puzzled or discouraged. Why should one 
be, he would have asked, who has the in- 
finite wisdom and strength at his command 
to draw upon freely? It was the chief 
characteristic of the Ferns that they had 
become as little children; with every trial 
or perplexity they went, as little children do, 
straivht to the Father, and that not from 
duty but naturally and instinctively, be- 
cause he was their father and they loved 
him. 

Otberwise, indeed, even Captain Praise- 
the Lord might have been puzzled to know 
how the Weekeses were ever to be reformed 
and made self-supporting members of so- 
ciety, a point which had been a poser to the 
Charity Organization people, from the board 
of visitors and the case committee down to 
Miss Guest, the little near-sighted Friendly 
Visitor with the black silk bag and the rim- 
less eyeglasses. But Captain Praise-the- 
Lord had laid the matter in the proper hands; 
it was never he who did the Lord’s work; 
if anything were accomplished it was the 
Lord himself who worked in and through 
Royal Fern to accomplish it. 

I seem to be writing mere commonplaces; 
would it be possible, I wonder, to make 
any one realize how very actual they were 
to Royal Fern? All of us—that is, if we 
call ourselves Christians in any sense of the 
word—would admit the general statement; 
in practice most of us act as though we 
were the only workers and the Lord had 
very little to do with it, except, perhaps, 
to give us a certain amount of fuel or am- 
munition, impossible to do without and of 
which he holds the monopoly, known by the 
name of grace. Some of us alternate be- 
tween wild attacks of doing everything our- 
selves (our quantum of grace being, of 
course, understood) and equally wild fits of 
wishing to be nothing, a sudden realizing 
sense having been given to us that we 
amount to just about that in the work of 
the world, But those who try to do any 
real work along the lines of spiritual de- 
velopment learn, and that whether they be 
Christians or agnostics, of the existence of 
a Power that maketh for righteousness—a 
‘destiny that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we may”’; learn it as one learns 
the strength of the current of a stream, by 
being borne with it whether we will or no; 
learn that when we call ourselves mere in- 
struments we are using no figure, but speak- 
ing plain fact; that this Power has its own 
ends to accomplish and uses us to accom- 
plish them, blindly if we will it so, other- 
wise like achild doing the will of its father. 
But the joy of this latter serving, of seeing 
just a little way into the Father’s plans, of 
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finding out the meaning of events of which 
we thought slightly or not at all until we 
discovered their beautiful significance, of 
seeing even our failures and mistakes atoned 
and made the best of—who can describe the 
joy of these things ? 

But sometimes the ways of Providence 
are different from those that we would our- 
selves have selected. I am quite sure, for 
example, that not even Royal Fern, far less 
the Charity Organization Society, would 
have begun the evangelization of the Weekes 
family by getting the only one of them who 
was earning an honest living put out of her 
place. 

And yet it was largely owing to Captain 
Royal’s visit, after all. When he had left 
them the Weekeses stood regarding each 
other in silence for a moment, then Dora 
said, with a giggle, ‘“‘I like people to be 
practical; how can folks work for the Lord 
when they’re as poor as we are?”’ 

‘¢ That’s so,’? said Mrs, Weekes. 

‘* He said in his prayer,’’ murmured Chris- 
tine, her great shining eyes looking far 
away, beyond the narrow, untidy room, 
‘the prayed that we might have love enough 
to be clean. And it isn’t cold weather now, 
can’t we be clean for the Lord?”’ 

‘* What notions you do take in your head, 
Christine Weekes,’’ said Dora, But Chris- 
tine had already begun to stir up the fire 
and fill the kettle, in preparation for scrub- 
bing. 

‘“*My!’’ said her mother, weakly, “a 
body’d think, to look at you, Christine, that 
judgment day was coming early tomorrow 
morning.”’ 

But nothing could stop Christine. Silent 
as ever, but with that strange light shining 
in her usually dull eyes, she went to work 
with an energy and fervor that against their 
will took hold of the others, if we except 
Patty. Presently she began to sing a hymn 
she had heard at the mission, ‘‘ What a won- 
derful Saviour is Jesus my Lord.’’ Now 
Christine had a clear, sweet voice, and it 
rang through the uncarpeted house until 
the unaccustomed sound brought some of 
the upstairs neighbors down to ask if by any 
chance ‘‘ them evangelist folks,’’ were hold- 
ing a cottage meeting in Mother Weekeses 
kitchen. 

‘*Tt’s only Christine,” replied Dora, with 
her inevitable giggle. ‘‘She thinks judg- 
ment day is coming and is bound to be 
ready to meet the Lord.” 

Christine stopped scrubbing the table to 
look at Dora reproachfully. Her arms were 
bare and her face flushed. She looked more 
alive than any one there had ever seen her. 
‘‘The Lord is here now, and you know it, 
Dora Weekes,”’ she said. ‘And I’m more 
ashamed for him to see this dirty room than 
I was for Captain Praise-the-Lord. Why 
don’t you take hold and help, instead of 
talking like that?” 

‘*Well, my sakes!’ said the upstairs 
neighbor, ‘If the Lord is here, 1 shouldn't 
want he should see my rooms, as bad as 
they look. When you get through in here, 
Christine, you might take hold and help 
me.”’ 

‘*T will,” said Christine, promptly. She 
lifted her head again from her work and 
looke¢e the woman full in the face with her 
strangely luminous eyes. ‘‘ And I couldn’t 
no more stand up to no such look as that,”’ 
that person said afterwards, ‘‘ than ef it had 
a been the arch angel Gabriel hisself.’’ 
She turned on her heel and quitted the 
room abruptly. 
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It was only natural that the boys should 
have fled at the sight of brooms and scrub- 
bing brushes, but it did seem a little strange 
that Patty, whose whole endeavor, as she 
had so often told Miss Guest, was to per- 
suade her family to live more ‘like folks,” 
I say it was a little odd that Patty should 
have been angered by her sister’s proceed- 
ings, and should have gone to see Miss 
Guest about it that very moment. 


Miss Guest received her in the parlor, as 
she would have done any other visitor, and 
came down stairs without her black silk 
bag but with her rimless eyeglasses. 
‘But isn’t it a good thing they should 
clean up at any time, and on any terms?”’ 
she said, a little puzzled. ‘*Of course I 
understand it must be very inconvenient, 
and I have no more sympathy than you 
have, Miss Weekes, with these erratic forms 
of religion.”’ 

Miss Guest always called her ‘‘cases”’ 
Mr., Mrs. or Miss as the case might be; 
she thought it helped to develop their self- 
respect. 

“*T shall be at the tenements in a day or 
two,” she said, ‘‘ and will try to investigate 
that mission, and see if there is anything to 
be done about it. Meanwhile I think if you 
tried to help along in anything that was 
good, even if it is a little extreme or incon- 
venient ’’— 

But Miss Guest felt that this ‘‘case’’ had 
outgrown her powers, and must be dis- 
cussed at the very next meeting of the 
board of visitors. 

Now Patty, meanwhile, felt that Miss 
Guest had in a measure failed her; she had 
not seen things at all as she was expected 
to see them. Perhaps Patty’s self-respect 
had been developed a trifle unhealthily, and 
her temper was by no means soothed by 
finding not only Christine, but Dora and 
her mother—‘ at her age!’’—on their knees, 
scrubbing and singing, and not a dry place 
in the house fit to sit down in. It would 
really have been trying to any one. 

However, po one, not even Patty, took 
cold. People seldom did take cold in the 
tenements, unless they died of it imme- 
diately. But Patty went to her work the 
next morning very much in the frame of 
mind of the [Irishman who was ‘spoiling 
for a fight, and as luck or Providence would 
have it, that very day some money was 
missed from the cash drawer and circum. 
stances conspired to throw the blame on 
Patty. To be sure, the proprietress of the 
establishment, who was herself a lady of 
very certain temper, remembered in half an 
hour or so that she had taken it out herself 
to pay a bill and forgotten to keep a record 
of the matter; but by this time words had 
passed between herself and the accused 
which, as the ‘‘ madam ”’ said, ‘she couldn’t 
take off of no lady.’’ And so at eventide 
Patty found herself returning to her home, 
with her wages in her pocket, no situation 
nor recommendation, except as ‘the sassi 
est girl in the city.” 

She turned aside a little out of her way, 
for there was surely no hurry and the hour 
was Only afternoon, to sit for a moment on 
a bench in one of the public squares and 
think. But it was rather a trance of passive 
misery in which she was sunk whén she 
was touched on the shoulder, and Miss 
Guest sat down beside her, reassured that 
it was indeed Patty Weekes who sat hud 
dled up into such an opposite of her usual 
alert readiness, and also sure that some 
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thing had happened. When she was told 
its nature she felt the situation a relief, as 
being one with which she was entirely com- 
petent to deal. ‘‘ We will find you some- 
thing else,’ she said, ‘‘and meanwhile, 
though you know I am not rich, I think I 
can promise that you shall not starve, espe- 
cially as your family do really seem to be 
anxious to improve. Come, I daresay it is 
the force of your example telling on them 
at last, so you ought to be very well satis- 
fied, even if you are temporarily out of a 
place. And now I am on my way to this 
mission you told me of. Should you like 
to go along?’’ And Patty could not very 
well refuse. 

There were only some dozen persons in 
the bare little room when they entered it; 
the long rows of benches were well-nigh 
empty, and beside the table, at the farther 
end, on which lay a Bible and hymn-book, 
stood only Captain Praise the-Lord. He 
was speaking as they came in, but very in- 
effectively, as it seemed to the little Friendly 
Visitor. Shesmiled to herself at the amount 
of energy wasted on fanaticism, though the 
next moment she sighed to think what it 
might have accomplished if it had but been 
employed in character building. Then she 
settled herself to listen. 

‘‘The joy of the Lord is your strength,”’ 
said Captain Praise-the-Lord; ‘ that’s what 
I’m talking to you about, this afternoon. 
You people that are here now ar’n’t the kind 
that come at night, and you know you're 
not; why at night we have thieves and pick- 
pockets, burglars, perhaps, and women off 
the streets—yes, even murderers, praise the 
Lord, and very glad to get ’em, too. But 
you people that are here now—why, most 
of your faces I know, and the rest are of the 
same brand—you are not criminals, what- 
ever else you may be. And it seemed to 
me, when I was wondering what on earth I 
should talk to you about—because, you un- 
derstand, there are so many things that a 
man would like to say, if he had a thousand 
tongues, as the hymn says—well, it seemed 
to me that all of you want the joy of the 
Lord more than you want anything else. 
It’s a pretty hard life we have of it here in 
the tenements; a good bit harder than it 
need be if houses were built to live in, in- 
stead of only to rent; and I often hear peo- 
ple say that they feel ‘‘ just about ready to 
give up.’’ Now that’s the time, when you 
are ready to give up, that you want the joy 
of the Lord. More than that, it’s the time 
when, if you haven’t got the joy of the 
Lord, you'll go and get the joy of the devil 
—that is, a drink of whisky. I’m not blam- 
ing you at all; if you haven’t got the one, 
it does seem as if you couldn’t get along 
without the other; but the Lord’s joy costs 
less, and doesn’t give you a headache *hext 
morning. Would not you like to be so full 
of that joy that nothing would seem hard 
to you?—that you wouldn’t even remember 
you were cold and hungry and could work 
all day, hardly conscious of your own body 
because you were so happy in the Lord’s 
presence? Why, my brothers and sisters, I 
hear some of you say, sometimes, that you 
can’t be happy without you had more money. 
Now it seems to me that because you haven’t 
got money, you must be happy, or how are 
you to live at all? Rich men have a good 
deal that gives them a sort of thing that 
they call happiness; but what has the poor 
man got but God Almighty and his Son, 
Jesus Christ? Yes, and what more does he 


want?”’ 
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It seemed very poor political economy to 
Miss Guest, but when she looked around 
the hard, despairing expression had gone 
from Patty’s face, and Patty was in tears. 
After the address was over, and there was 
much more in it than I have: had space to 
record, Ruth, who had come in during its 
progress, came to the girl’s side and laid 
her hand on the bowed head. ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and [ will refresh you,” said Ruth. ‘Is 
the way very dark, my sister?”’ 

‘“She’s just lost her situation,” replied 
Miss Guest, thinking that she was making 
it easier for Patty, and not guessing that 
the presence of one who had so sedulously 
cultivated her self respect was making it 
doubly hard. 

Ruth smiled. ‘Lost her situation?’’ she 
said. ‘*O, no, ma’am, she has found one; 
she has become the handmaiden of the 
Lord!” 





THE BANNOOK INDIAN UPRISING. 


BY REV. DR. C. J. RYDER, SECRETARY OF THE A. M. A. 








If there was ever a time when the Christian 
friends of the Indians should enter their pro- 
test to the Government against further slaugh- 
ter of the red men on our prairies that time 
is now. ‘*The Bannock uprising,’ so much 
advertised in the daily press, is a natural pro- 
test of a peaceful but self-reliant tribe against 
the slaughter of their fellows. So far as facts 
can be discovered they are these. A company 
of Bannock Indians went hunting from their 
reservation at Fort Hall, Idaho. They strayed 
over the border into Wyoming. Seventeen 
Indians were arrested. While being taken to 
jail several of them were shot down in cold 
blood. Of course there is a pretense that they 
‘*tried to escape.”’ On the other hand, there 
is a grave suspicion that the whole matter 
was planned by the white men who executed 
it in order to destroy the Indians. This sus- 
picion is based upon considerable evidence. 
In the report of the commissioner of Indian 
affairs for 1894 is the following: 


During the early part of 1891 many com- 
plaints reached this office that Indians of the 
Shoshone Reservation, Wyoming, were wan- 
tonly slaughtering elk and deer that had been 
driven down from the Rocky Mountains by 
the deep snows and severe weather. The 
agent of Shoshone Agency was at once in- 
structed to report the facts to this office and 
to take such action as would entirely stop any 
wanton killing of game by those Indians in 
the future. The agent replied that to his 
knowledge no elk or deer had been aimlessly 
slaughtered on the Shoshone Reservation by 
Indians belonging thereon, but that it was 
reported that roving parties of other Indians 
had killed game outside the reservation; also 
that the Indians reported that white men were 
continually going on hunting ddpetttions 
through the country adjacent to their reser- 
vation and killing game merely for the pleas- 
ure of hunting. Reports ‘from other Indian 
agents in that territory sustained this charge, 
the whites claiming they had as good right 
as the Indians to kill game, and that State 
officers in some instances stated that they did 
not feel justified in prosecuting white mea for 
violating game laws while the Indians were 
allowed to hunt. 


From this it will be seen that charges were 
made against the Indians by white men and 
against the white men by Indians, that each 
were slaughtering game contrary to law. 

A special circular was sent to Indian agents 
under date of Nov. 1, 1889, in which the 
Secretary of the Interior defined the law 
giving the Indians privilege “ outside their 
existing reservations.” This circular contains 
the following: 


The Secretary of the Interior has decided 
that the privilege of hunting under such treat, 
provisions is the right merely to kill sack 
game as may be necessary to supply the needs 
of the Indians, and that the slaughter of wild 
animals in vast numbers for the hides only, 
and the abandonment of the carcasses with- 
out attempting to make use of them, is as 
much a violation of the treaty as an absolute 
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prohibition on the part of the United States 
— the exercise of such privilege would 

e. 

This was the Secretary of the Interior’s in- 
terpretation of the law, and only this. 
Whether the Bannock Indians were violating 
even these personal interpretations of a treaty 
is an unsettled question. Whether the per- 
sonal interpretation of the treaty would stand 
test which in similar conditions white men 
would put upon a treaty is also a question. 
However this may be the simple fact in the 
case of the Bannock hunters was that they 
evidently were sincere in supposing that they 
were acting under an apparent treaty privi- 
lege, although this seemed inconsistent with 
the State laws of Wyoming. It was certainly 
fair that a case arising from conflict between 
the stipulations of a Government treaty and 
the statutes of a State should be tried in court. 
Whether the one or the other should stand is 
an open question. 

The brutality of shooting down unarmed 
Indian prisoners, who were guilty at the most 
only of violating the game law, by white men 
is an outrage that must bring the blush of 
shame to every white man’s cheek. When we 
remember that quite possibly the Indians were 
right and the white men wrong, from a legal 
point of view, it must add to our sense of 
shame. When we take int» account also the 
fewness and insignificance of the Bannocks as 
a tribe we are compelled to feel that these 
Western men have proved themselves not 
only brutes but cowards. 

This whole matter illustrates the origin and 
progress of the average Indian uprising. 
Brutal white men, the scum of civilization, 
have floated out on the Western tide of im- 
migration. They scatter themselves among 
the noble and splendid settlers who form the 
great majority in the West. Many of these 
white men are hunters and dead beats. Their 
presence would stir up a row in an average 
Eastern town. They foment discord and irri- 
tation among the Indians. Under the sem. 
blance of law they generally make their open 
attack upon the Indians. Then the United 
States Government is called out to suppress 
‘‘an Indian uprising,” and, as a rule, the re- 
sult is that the rights and privileges of the 
Indians are more largely curtailed and lands 
are taken from them. ; 

The whole adjustment of the Indian ques- 
tion seems wrong and mistaken. There are 
certain radical reforms that ought to be in- 
sisted upon by the Christian friends of the 
Indians. The first of these is the entire exter- 
mination of the whole agency system. All 
Christian men and women are in entire accord 
in demandi«g that lawlessness on the part of 
the Indians should always be suppressed. 
The missionaries on the prairie, in their self- 
sacrificing labor and wise counsel, are ac- 
complishing more than any other agency 
toward this result. The friends of the Indians 
ought to send to Washington protests from 
all over the country against the slaughter of 
the Bannocks and the Shoshones. They should 
urge, also, that the men who shot these In- 
dians down in cold blood should be arrested, 
imprisoned, tried and, if found guilty, severely 
punished. Surely there is a national Chris 
tian conscience even toward the Indians. It 
ought to be aroused and blaze out its protest 
against the brutality of white savages as well 
as that of the redskins. 

Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, 
is a Christian man. I know personally that 
he takes a Christian view of the Indian pr»b- 
lem. A letter from each intelligent, Christian 
friend of the Indians addressed to him, urging 
that the Government do its utmost to bring 
justice to bear on the white men who have 
committed this outrage, and so precipitate | 
this Indiar uprising which is endangering 
the lives of innocent settlers, would have 
great influence. Is not such united action 
due both to the honest white men and Indians 
who are living together in this close connec- 
tion on our prairies? 
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The Home 
TWO PETITIONS. 





BY EMMA ©. DOWD. 
At thirty years friends thronged his way, 
Love made his life a holiday, 

The world heaped crowns upon his head ; 
‘* Lord, grant me length of days!” he said. 


At ninety years he sat alone, 

Love stayed not by to hear his moan, 
The world forgot or deemed him dead ; 
‘‘ Lord, take me speedily! ’”’ he said. 


a 


It is dangerous in our generation for one 
of the laity to advance an opinion on any 
subject having convection with the science 
of medicine, but a theory worth trying is 
that many diseases attendant on warm 
weatker could be prevented by the careful 
use of salt with fresh vegetables and some 
kinds of fruit. True, there is a school of 
believers in no salt at all, and its members 
tell us our system abhors its use and mani- 
fests it by throwing off the salt in the form 
of perspiration. To us this would seem no 
more conclusive than that the water thrown 
off in the same way was unfit for the body. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that in the 
systems of victims of cholera there has been 
found to be a lack of salt, which might 
indicate a partial reason for the disease, 
or at least a condition susceptible to its 
attack. 


The days have come again when the com- 
mon housefly has become a burden. It is 
the enemy alike of comfort, cleanliness and 
health. Doctors and students of bacteri- 
ology have established the fact that many 
terrible diseases can be carried by these 
busy travelers, and when we think of their 
inguisitive investigation of everything they 
find we cannot doubt that they are not fit 
neighbors for us. f£special care should be 
taken not only of the foods prepared at 
home, but of those brought from outside, 
and everything that can be washed or wiped 
with a damp cloth should not be overlooked. 
Caution and screens will do a great deal to 
keep flies out of our homes, and there are 
many death dealing agencies that can be 
used. But for the sake of humanity do not 
use sticky paper. It is unnecessarily brutal 
and does not give children a good object 
lesson. 


Four years ago a friend of President 
Cleveland received a letter from him ex- 
pressing congratulations upon his approach- 
ing wedding. The missive was so full of 
noble ideals concerning marriage that the 
friend has lately begged permission to pub- 
lish it for the sake of its influence upon the 
home life of the American people. In it 
the President says that he ‘‘can testify 
with unreserved tenderness to the sanctifi- 
cation which comes to man when heaven- 
directed love leads the way to marriage.” 
He also says: ‘‘As I look back upon the 
years that have passed since God in his in- 
tinite goodness bestowed upon me the best 
of all his gifts—a loving and affectionate 
wife—all else—honor, the opportunity of 
usefulness and the esteem of my fellow- 
countrymen—are subordinates in every as- 
piration of gratitude and thankfulness.’’ 
Such sentiments, coming from the chief Ex- 
ecutive of the nation, show the domestic 
side of his life in a most pleasing light, and 
tte words can scarcely fail to be wholesome 
in their influence. 
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SURSUM OORDA! 


BY ELIZABETH ELLIOT. 


What a good thing for us it would be if 
at the entrance door of the church we could 
be met by some hypnotizer with a mental 
sponge which, by some magic power, could 
simply wipe off from our minds all the 
busy, crowding thoughts and cares which 
we bring to church with us. Then, indeed, 
this hour of sacred rest could be used by 
us as it was meant to be, All of us who 
have the opportunity to go to church at all, 
who can afford to take the time for this 
purpose, have the opportunity given us that 
our spiritual natures may be cultivated, 
not alone by receiving instruction from the 
pulpit, but by ourselves worshiping God in 
his temple. But to do this we must have 
‘sa mind at leisure from itself,’’ and this 
is often the most difficult thing for us to 
attain. 

‘*Prisoner at the bar!’’ said a Western 
justice, more honest than eloquent, ‘‘God 
has given you a good constitution and brains, 
instead of which you go about the country 
stealing ducks!”’ God has given to usevery 
aid to rea] devotion and worship, ‘‘ instead 
of which’’ we too often come to church 
only to travel round and round the same 
wearisome treadmill in which our feet have 
been stepping all the week. 

In vain does the great congregation rise 
to sing the inspiring words of some majestic 
hymn, whose full-voiced utterance might 
carry us up to the very gates of the city 
where John ‘‘heard as it were the voice of 
a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluiah!’’? when our hearts 
are down town, at the office or the store, 
and we are planning how best to accomplish 
some business purpose or carry out some 
difficult project. In vain to us is read the 
solemn poetry of the prophets, the clear cut 
instruction of the epistles, the exquisite 
narrative of the gospels or the music of the 
Psalms, when we are mentally occupied in 
some complicated calculation of profit and 
loss, and are planning how we could save 
more wisely here or spend more judiciously 
there. 

In vain the preacher puts his time and 
thought and soul’s energies into the words 
he is to speak, striving and praying that he 
may choose those that will make his hearers’ 
hearts burn within them as they listen, 
when those hearers are meditating on how 
to meet the interest on the debt, or to get 
the carpet fixed, or to rent the pews more 
advantageously, or inwardly fuming because 
the church is too hot or too cold, or some 
stranger has carelessly been put into their 
pew, or the choir does not sing to their 
taste. ¢ 

To the busy woman. whose days are 
occupied in hurrying from one duty to 
another, who, like the apostles, ‘‘has no 
leisure so much as to eat,’’ the quiet hour 
when she sits in a comfortable pew with 
her feet on a hassock and her busy hands 
compelled to be still, with no sewing or 
reading or note writing that must be done 
at that moment, with the children in their 
Sunday clothes and their Sunday bebavior 
seated decorously beside her, the tempta- 
tion is almost irresistible to use the un- 
wonted tranquillity for settling mentally 
various problems which she has had during 
the week no time to consider, She catches 
herself going over the points of the paper 
she must write for her club, settling the de- 
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tails of the menu for her next dinner, con- 
triving how she can overcome Nora’s objec- 
tion to the neat and dainty little cap she 
wants ber to wear, or liow she can evolve a 
new bonnet for the reception this week of 
somewhat the general order of architecture 
of Mrs, Frontpew’s., 
In vain for her the organ sends 


... rolling thro’ the court 

Its long, melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemy psaims and silver litanies. 
Too often it does not carry her thoughts 
higher than the roof. She only wonders 
what makes the pedal squeak, and then 
mentally wanders on as to whether it really 
pays for Eva to have music lessons when 
she has so little time after school to prac- 
tice, and she must see tomorrow, when she 
goes down town,,to having the piano tuned, 
and not forget to get Annie’s new slippers 
before the dancing class meets again, and 
try on Arthur’s last year’s suit to see 
whether she can do anything with it or 
whether he will really have to have a new 
one, and speak to the cook about the way 
the coal sinks in the bin like canal water in 
a lock, and hunt up a piece of carpet to put 
over the worn spot under the dining- room 
table. And so on and so on and so on, until 
this chain of plans for the coming week is 
rudely broken by a voice, saying, ‘* Receive 
the blessing!”’ 

Would that we could all every Sunday 
give to each other the old monk’s greeting, 
** Sarsum Corda!’’ Lift up your hearts! O, 
let us lift them up at least for that one 
hour above this sordid level on which we 
live from day to day, above all the petty 
detail that must be attended to in its own 
place, above the 


Fever and fret and aimless stir 
And disappointed strife, 

All chafing, unsuccessful things 
Making the sum of life. 


Let us by prayer and earnestness of purpose 
lift them up into that higb, clear, serene 
atmospheré where we can say in Faber’s 
beautiful words 


My Saviour! why should [ complain 
And why fear aught but sin? 

Distractions are but outward things, 
Thy peace dwells far within. 


These surface troubles come and go, 
Like rofflings of the sea; 
The deeper depth is out of reach 


To all, my God, but thee! 
AUNTY HARDY SUPPLEMENTS THE 


SERMON, 


BY MINNA STANWOOD, 





There probably never was a better ex- 
ample of that peculiar product of our civili- 
zation, the ‘‘ old-time darky,’’ than Aunty 
Hardy. She was a faithful and interested 
attendant at what she called ‘‘de place whar 
pra’r was much wanted to be made.’”’ Her 
blue-checked gingham sunbonnet in sum- 
mer and her enormous black, quilted hood 
in winter always occupied a conspicuous 
front place. She was the delight of the 
young, the despair of the sedate and the 
terror of the preacher. She considered her. 
self an expert homiletical critic, and she 
certainly was a daring one. It was on a 
drowsy, sultry, August Sabbath morning 
that she gave the fullest proof of her powers 
in this direction, and a very young, timid, 
divinity student was her victim. 

The student was ‘‘supplying,’’ and the 
theme of his discourse was Heaven. His 
views should have been respected for their 
antiquity, but the blue-checked sunbonnet 
gave evidence of disapproval. This sun 
bonnet was a lively and accurate indicator 
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of its owner’s mental condition, expressing 
concurrence or objection at various stages 
of asermon by bobbing backward and for- 
ward, or rolling around and around, or 
shaking violently, as directed by the woolly 
head beneath. 

As the young preacher proceeded to pic- 
ture the delights of rest eternity long, the 
sunbonnet became intensely agitated, and a 
muffled exclamation came from its depths 
which sounded like, ‘‘Good Lo’d!’’ The 
bonnet seemed to be relieved by this audi- 
ble expression of its feelings, for it rolled 
gently now, though sorrowfully, while the 
voice from below grew more and more dis- 
tinct: “‘O Lo’d!” ‘tO my good Lo’d!” 
wil) bald, ) i Gehteaal CO BS 

These and other ejaculations, intermingled 
with a generous supply of groans, gave evi- 
dence that the internal organism of the 
bonnet was in great distress. At last the 
sermon was over, and as the exhausted cler- 
gyman seated himself, wiping his perspiring 
brow, to the dismay of many and to the 
amusement of others, Aunty Hardy arose 
and faced the congregation. 

‘‘Brudders an’ sisters, dis am a mighty 
pow’ful sermon, an’ no doubt de young 
brudder done as well as he knowed how. 
But I tell ye, dem ain’t de gospil fac’s! 
Ise nigh onto a hondered year ole, an’ Ise 
hed on de weddin’ garmint eber sense Ise 
fefteen year old. 

‘‘ Yes, bress de Lo’d! brudders an’ sisters, 
when Ise de little gal carr’in’ de water 
buckets down in ole Ca’liny, de Lo’d he 
jes’ upsot de whole barr’! ob gospil rain 
water on top ob my head an’ it runned 
down all ober me, an’, praise de Lo’d, de 
mos’ ob it leaked in an’ got plum down in 
o’ my soul, an’ Ise been a drorin’ de buckets 
an’ de buckets all dese years an’ de barr’l 
ain’t empty yit. Glory, glory! de barr’l am 
a po’rin’ yit. 

‘* Den sometimes ’pears like dere ain’t no 
drap in de bucket; an’ I dips an’ dips an’ 
dere ain’t no drap. O Lo’d, no drap! Am 
de barr’l dry? Good Lo’d, fill de barr’l! 
Den de Lo’d he say, ‘O, chile, de barr’l 
am filled, an’ de barr’] am tipped, an’ its 
arunnin’ in 0’ yo’ soul, but de groun’ am 
so dry dat it licks all up.’ 

‘*Den de Lo’d he showed me heben, dat 
beautiful lan’ whar de groun’ am green an’ 
fresh, an’ Jesus am a-walkin’ roun’ wid de 
big waterin’ pot, an’ he sprinkle all de 
groun’, an’ he come up to me whar Ise a 
settin’ smokin’ my pipe wid my own vine 
an’ fig leaf. ‘ Rest, pore chile, yous a weary 
wid fetchin’ all de buckets.’ 

‘*Den I feel like all eternity was a long 
restin’ place; dar ain’t no mo’ drorin’s an’ 
no mo’ emptin’s, but all’s peace an’ joy an’ 
quite, like de still, ca’m mo’nin’s in de 
springtime. An’ all de way ‘pears like 
de riber, all shaded down by de willow 
branches, an’ dar ain’t nothin’ to be worrit 
fo’, an’ Ise a settin’ up all quite like, fear 
to sile de white robe; den all on a suddent 
my soul gits on fire, an’ I cries, ‘O, good 
Lo'd, gimme suthin’ to do!’ 

‘*An’ de Lo’d he say, ’Jess yo’ git up an’ 
look ’roun’! De grapevines am full an’ no 
one to pick off de bunches,’ Den I tinks ob 
de hot sun, an’ I say, ‘ But, Lo’d, I git de 
grape stain on de white robe, an’ [ stretches 
de golden slippers all out.’ 

‘*An’ de Lo’d he say, ‘Git long dar now, 
yo’ lazy nigger, Ise no call fo’ de robe ob 
idleness. De dress whats stained wid de 
wo’k in de vineyard an’ de shoes whats all 
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ruffled up wid de brier an’ de thicket is mo’ 
preshuser to me.’ 

‘‘Den I knows we'll be a-workin’ up dar, 
fo’ de Lo’d he allus a-workin’ a-lightin’ up de 
sun an’ de moon, an’ sendin’ out de little 
twinklin’ stars. No, brudders an’ sisters, I 
don’t believe wese a gwine to set by de 
purlin’ stream wid de green branches 
a-bendin’ down ober us an’ de little bird 
a fetchin’ us de nice brekfus’ an’ dinner an’ 
supper. I don’t believe we'll allus be 
a-prayin’ an’ a-singin’ an’ a-playin’ wid de 
harp strings. When gits up dar I’ll see de 
bressed Jesus, an’ 1’ll see de ole man an’ de 
five chillun whats gone on befo’, an’ all de 
pastures, an’ all de Sunday school sup’in- 
tenders, an’ all de scholars, bress de Lo’d! 
I'll be ’roun’ in dat great gittin’ up in de 
mo’nin’! Yes, I’ll be dar!”’ 


— oo 


PRAOTIOAL POINTS IN NURSING. 


BY ELIZABETH R. SCOVIL, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
NEWPORT HOSPITAL. 





IN TWO : 

A long illness gives one a knowledge of 
practical points in nursing such as can be 
acquired in no other way. However familiar 
one may be with the divine art of healing, 
as seen by a nurse from the outside, there 
are numberless delicate refinements of the 
science of nursing that can only be fully 
appreciated when one has experienced the 
comfort of them in one’s own proper person. 

Many trifles that would not be recognized 
as discomforts when one is strong and well 
become the source of acute inconvenience 
and distress when the tension of every 
nerve makes a jar as agonizing as a wound, 
The sick are always more or less unreason- 
able; it is very rare to find a perfectly patient 
sufferer. It is not strange that this should 
be so, for the mind is weakened to a certain 
degree and self control impaired by the 
weakness of the body. Under these cir- 
cumstances the nurse who can avoid fret- 
ting her patient, and so irritating the over 
wrought nervous system still further, is a 
past-mistress of her craft and deserves a 
blue ribbon, a red cross, or whatever deco 
ration is most valued in the profession. 

It is always difficult to decide what to tell 
and what to refrain from telling an invalid. 
While she should not be troubled with per. 
plexing subjects that can be kept wholly 
from her knowledge, any questions she asks 
should be promptly and truthfully an- 
swered. The truth is that a person who is 
seriously ill cares little for the outside world. 
It is inconceivable to those about her who 
are in the full tide of eager interest in the 
daily happenings how little she cares for all 
that once made up her life. The roar comes 
in a softened undertone to her ears and if 
at times a louder note rouses her curiosity 
it should be gratified without any appear- 
ance of hesitation. It requfres more grace 
than is given to most women to submit 
quietly when she feels that something is 
being kept back from her that she wants 
to know. 

As strength returns, if the patient is of an 
active, energetic disposition, doctor and 
nurse are confronted with another problem. 
What may the convalescent be allowed to 
do and what must she be restrained from 
doing? The anxiety of mind that is caused 
by being obliged to leave a piece of work 
undone may do far more harm than the 
fatigue that would have resulted from the 
doing of it. The physician and nurse, 
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blessed with that common sense which is 
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such a rare endowment, permit the effort to 
be made, stipulating that only a little shall 
be done each day. Often the invalid, find- 
ing the task beyond her strength, relin- 
quishes it willingly, and then no harm is 
done, while she is satisfied by the attempt 
that as yet it is beyond her power. Some- 
times by judicious husbanding of her re- 
sources she is able to bring it to asuccessful 
conclusion, and then the joy of achievement 
makes it a milestone on the way to com- 
plete recovery. 

Among the practical points that conduce 
to the comfort of the sick none is more im- 
portant than the state of the under sheet. 
This. is usually changed oace a day, a mat- 
ter of no difficulty to the initiated. Beside 
this, at intervals of a few hours, the careful 
nurse pulls it smooth and tight, tucking it 
firmly under the mattress and if need be 
pinning it in place on the under side with . 
safety pins or leng sheet pins. The sense 
of coolness and freshness is delicious as 
creases are smoothed out and wrinkles dis- 
appear; one feels almost as if the bed had 
been newly made. 

The full sponge bath can only be given 
when the doctor permits, but the hot hands 
and flushed face can be frequently bathed 
with cool water. There is an art in doing 
this to refresh without disturbing the suf- 
ferer. The towel is deftly placed under the 
chin to protect the nightdress from stray 
drops, the cloth squeezed until it holds ex- 
actly the right amount of moisture, and the 
face wiped with long, even strokes. Noth 
ing is more annoying than dabs and pecks 
at one’s face when one is lying helpless and 
has not strength of mind nor body to pro- 
test against the infliction. 


Ey 


A BUSINESS MAN’S LESSON, 


The way in which a little boy unconsciously 
rebuked his father for neglecting God’s house 
is effectively told in this incident from The 
Sunday School Times: 


He was an upright business man. In 
heart he believed the religion of Christ to 
be true. But he was very busy, and when 
Sunday came he was very tired. He had 
become interested, too, in bis Sunday paper, 
so he gradually dropped off going tochurch. 
His wife went regularly, and sometimes the 
children. One morning, just after his wife 
had set out, he was comfortably seated read- 
ing the money article, when he heard his 
boys talking in the next room. 

Said eight year-old Willie: ‘‘When you 
grow up shall you go to church as mother 
does or stay at home like father? ”’ 

‘*] shall do neither,” said the boy, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘When I’m a man ] shall have 
my horses and be on the road Sundays and 
enjoy myself.’’ 

The newspaper suddenly lost its attrac- 
tion. Between the father and it there 
came apicture of his boys associating with 
loose men and drifting into a godless, reck- 
less life, and of himself looking on it in his 
old age as the fruit of his self-indulgence. 
Five minutes after he was rapidly walking 
toward the churcb. When the service was 
over his wife, coming down the aisle, saw 
him waiting at the door. There wasa ques- 
tioning, glad surprise in her eyes, but he 
only remarked that he had taken a walk and 
thought he would join her on her way 
home. Next Sunday, however, the whole 
family were in their pew, and all the rest of 
the day there was a kind of peace about the 
home that reminded him of bis boyhood’s 
happy days in his father’s home. And who 
will say that he was the less fitted for an- 
other week of business life by his share in 
the services of God’s house, instead of 
‘staying at home all Sunday to rest? ’’— 
Sunday School Times. 

at eRe a 

Few men have courage enough to appear as 

good as they really are.—Hare. 
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Closet and Altar 


Shut thy door upon thee, and call unto 
thee Jesus, thy Beloved. 





When burdens are given us to bear, it is 
well that we search diligently to find the 
best way of bearing them. A log of wood 
carried at arm’s length will soon prove 
too much for us—we must sink under its 
weight; we cannot go on with it. But 
grasped firmly, and carried upon the shoul- 
der, we walk easily, and may bear it a long 
way without even staggering. There are 
those who carry their burdens in such a 
way that all the harsh surfaces, rough edges 
and sharp corners seem to protrude them- 
selves quite beyond the province of the 
bearer, and to be always hurting his neigh- 
bors. Beware lest the burden which we 
might have kept to ourselves mar the hap- 
piness of another's life! Our neighbor has 
his own load—let us not add to it the 
weight of ourown. Of hard things in this 
life there are many, and each one of us 
must have his share of them. We should 
walk under them bravely, manfully, but 
never alone. One arm is ever stretched out 
to help, which we need not fear to weary— 
one ear is ever listening to hear our tale of 
woe. Where the telling of it will do no 
harm, but good, one blessed voice is ever 
saying to us, if we will but hear it, ‘‘ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee.”’ 





The failures in Christian life are not due 
to lack of power, but to the failure to use 
the power that is in us.—G. F. Pentecost. 





Who shall create within me the beginning 
of the art of love? One thing alone, my 
Father. Let me gaze on a perfect model. 
Bring me into thy présence but for an hour, 
and point me to the portrait of Jesus. Let 
me look at the matchless beauty, at the 
stainless purity, at the spotless splendor of 
the humanly divine. Let mesee the strength 
in gentleness, the courage in tenderness, the 
charity in righteousness, that has left its 
impress here. . . . Then shall my compla- 
cency be consumed like filthy rags. I shall 
call on the rocks to hide me, and to the 
mountains to cover me from the sight of 
my own picture. And in the cry I shall 
find peace. I shall know by contempt of 
self that my eyes have rested on the perfect 
beauty.— Matheson. 





Long did I toil, and knew no earthly rest; 
Far did I rove, and found no certain home; 
At last I sought them-in his sheltering breast 
Who opes his arms, and bids the weary come. 
With him I found a home, a rest divine; 
And I since then am his, and he is mine. 
—Lyte. 





Read your Bibles; fill your whole souls 
with the thought of Christ; make of him 
not only a Redeemer, but a brother—not 
only a Saviour, but a friend.—Canon Farrar. 





Almigbty God, who knowest T am 
weak and tempted and easily [ed into 
sin, belp me to walk uprigbtlp and in 
tby fear all the days of my life. Make 
me pure in thougbt, trutbful and kind in 
speech, bonest and uprigbt in my deal= 
ings witb my fellowmen. Give me bu= 


mility that 1 be not vain, patience tbat 
fT be not angry, kindness to otbers that 
f be not selfish. May 1 always live so 
as never to be afraid or unprepared to 
die; all this, througb Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYMATES. 

I would like to take by the hand the writer 
of the recent article signed, ‘An Auntie.” I 
understand how she is criticised. My own 
children never leave the yard without per- 
mission and never ask a child into their yard 
without their mother’s consent. I believe too 
mueh cannot be said against leaving young 
children to the care of nurse girls, and against 
allowing children to choose their own com- 
panions. These young, plastic natures, so 
easily inapressed by good or by evil, should 
have only good influences. How often this is 
not the case! 

Some puzzled young mother may ask, 
‘How about going to school?’ Circum- 
stances must decide each case, usually there 
is some good woman near, who teaches young 
children, and keeps a mother’s eye on them 
while they are with her. My own children 
have their lessons with me until they are 
twelve years old, when they are ready for the 
college preparatory school. They have then 
learned, when tempted, to go to Christ, that 
a quick prayer for help, sent up from school- 
room or playground, is always answered. 

If the children want a change, or to go 
somewhere, as all children do, perhaps they 
invite in some children and have a little 
‘“party’’ in the yard, or, what they like just 
as well, they go for a little walk or “ picnic ” 
with mamma. Much of botany and of natural 
history can then be learned, and not only add to 
the pleasure of the hour, but be a lasting joy. 
Mother and children are always happy when 
studying, playing or working together. 

Good health the mother must have in order 
to do this, but it can be done with a large 
family and oftentimes inefficient help. To be 
sure, a mother who is a companion for her 
children must give up many outside things. 
She cannot belong to many “ clubs,’”’ but what 
greater work can any woman do than to lead 
her own children to be noble and pure—in 
one word, Christian men and women? 

A MoTHER oF Six. 


FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

While listening to an exposition of the Sun- 
day school lesson at a convention addressed 
by well-known educators in that line, at least 
one hearer inwardly paraphrased the words 
of a modern poet, and said to herself, 

I wonder what day ef the week, 
I wonder what hour of the day! 

There is no time like Sunday afternoon for 
learning the next week’s lesson. The Sunday 
school atmosphere is not yet dispelled. The 
distractions incident to everyday life are 
nearly all absent. That busiest of women, 
the mother of a family, has come to a stopping 
place and can join with the children, and, if 
the lesson hour be made sufficiently social 
and cheerful, scarcely any member of the 
family will decline to enter the circle. 

There should be an hour set for this pur- 
pose, and a place. A room with a large round 
table is obviously best, and during the week 
the lesson helps, quarterlies, pencils and paper 
and such other adjuncts as forethought sug- 
gests should be placed where they can be 
taken up at once. A Bible to every individ- 
ual is the greatest convenience, and the con- 
cordance must be at hand. The younglings 
of the flock may have slates and pencils if 
they prefer, but rather than hurt their small 
dignities, and induce a dissatisfied frame of 
mind, they should be allowed paper and pen- 
cil like their elders. 

The chief aim of the leaders of the home 
circle should be to make this an enjoyable 
hour, to be looked forward to throughout the 
week. It is not the time to discipline Bobby 
for kicking his chair, nor Kitty for sticking 
out her elbows. A great deal of conversation 
may be allowed. The simplest inquiry from 
the smallest child should not be snubbed 
nor overlooked. Laughter in children is not 
wholly out of place, so that it does not degen- 


erate into levity. Tact shown by the elders 
will keep the current of thought and talk 
within its proper channels. It is not wise to 
insist upon too much memorizing at this time. 
Get the spirit of the lesson into the children; 
it is the letter that killeth. 

Rewards should not be offered for good be- 
havior during the hour. If the children are 
small, half an hour or even less may be long 
enough for the session. Never let them be- 
come puzzled, overworked or unhappy in re- 
gard to what should be a loved and prized 
privilege. 

One chief benefit derived from being a week 
ahead on one’s Sunday school lesson is that 
it gives time to clear up misty themes and 
hunt at leisure during the coming week for 
obscure intimations, if there be any. It is 
astonishing how many circumstances during 
the next six days will seem to have a direct 
bearing upon the subject. E. W. F. B. 


THE RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER. 

My mother could not live without this Chris- 
tian help in bringing up a family of girls. 
Although obliged to practice the strictest 
economy, The Congregationalist must be paid 
for. After we girls grew old enough to earn 
money for ourselves, it was our delight to club 
together and give mother The Congregational- 
ist for a birthday gift. This we did year after 
year, and, after my marriage, I continued the 
paper in her name, and each copy was the 
more precious to me on this account. Since 
her death we girls have kept up the family 
exchange, which is the thought I wish to pre- 
sent to Mothers in Council. By means of 
this exchange of periodicals, we have at our 
disposal a variety of good reading matter. 
We each furnish one or more first-class peri- 
odicals. One sister subscribes for The Congre- 
gationalist and Golden Rule, another for the 
Youth’s Companion and Babyhood, another for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Delineator, 
while one furnishes three copies of Babyland, 
as there are little folks in three of the families, 
and all wish to keep their own little maga- 
zines. The others are exchanged through the 
mail, the sister who wishes to receive the 
paper second hand paying the postage. 

As this exchange is a permanent feature, 
each family is supplied with instructive read- 
ing at a slight cost, and we can afford the 
additional luxury of books and the more ex- 
pensive magazines to suit individual incomes. 

The article in your issue of June 20, What 
Shall Our Children Read? led me to write 
this, for I think there is no influence in family 
life more potent than the newspaper. Books 
have their place, but the paper, as it comes 
from the post office, is read or handled by 
every member of the household. The reading 
aloud of the latest issue by father or mother 
elevates the taste of even the youngest. My 
four-year-old boy knows the different journals 
by name, watches for them, and enjoys tearing 
the wrappers from them and looking them 
over. He loves books, too, and will call for 
Hiawatha or Paul Revere when mamma has 
time to read to him. Another favorite is The 
Village Blacksmith. And the poem beginning, 
‘*The Master has come over Jordan,” he can 
almost repeat himself. 

It is beyond question that a child’s taste for 
reading is influenced largely by the literature 
he comes in contact with in the home. See to 
it, mothers, that your boys and girls breathe 
the atmosphere of good books and papers. 

J. A. P. 


There are problems presenting themselves 
to every mother which it would be unwise to 
discuss in the columns of a family journal and 
yet which are vital to the physical and moral 
life of children. These delicate topics are dis- 
cussed with much tact, and from the stand- 
point of the latest scientific research, in a 
small periodical, issued monthly and called 
The Mother’s Friend. It is edited and pub- 
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ished by Mrs. Mary Wood Allen, M. D., at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A LAUGH IN THE OHUROH. 


She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear wee woman of four; 

Her feet in their shiny slippers 
Hung dangling over the floor. 

She meant to be good—she had promised ; 
And so, with her big brown eyes, 

She stared at the meeting house windows, 
And counted the crawling flies. 


She looked far up at the preacher, 
But she thc ught of the honey bees 
Droning away in the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
She thought of the broken basket, 
Where, curled in a dusky heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies, with fringy ears, 
Lay snuggled and fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat, 
Such swift, round tongues to kiss, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet! 
She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin, 
And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips, 
So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger tips. 
The people whispered, ‘‘ Bless the child,” 
As each one waked from a nap, 
But the dear wee woman hid her face 
For shame in her mother’s lap. 
— Times- Democrat. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


ll. THE BRAZEN 
NUM. 21: 4-9. 


LESSON FOR AUG, SERPENT. 


BY MR&. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUOR, N, Y. 





The facts of this lesson are unpleasant—sin 
is always unpleasant in its consequences— 
but in order that children may remember that 
love is bound up with stern law and that the 
gentle invitation, ‘‘come” is coupled with 
the necessary ‘ go”’ to the unworthy, it is well 
to give some such lesson as the following 
Bible reading on the Comes of the Bible in 
connection with the text of today on the 
brazen serpent. Another benefit from such 
an exercise is the practice gained in finding 
Bible references and using the concordance, 
and an added interest in the Scriptures is 
always given by topical study. Children can 
be taught to do this as soon as they can read 
the Bible. One little boy was more impressed 
with the wisdom of Christ from being helped 
to look up his matchless answering of critical 
questions than from all previous study of his 
life. 

COMES OF THE BIBLE. 

After all that Jesus has done for us it is our 
plain duty to serve him even if the service 
were to be all bard, but he holds out rewards 
and gentle invitations, lovingly urging us to 
come. 

1. Who may come? All may come [Rev. 22: 
17]. But little children are specially invited 
{Mark 10: 14]. 

2. Come and see [John 1: 39]. Jesus wants 
no followers forced to take him as Master. 
He wishes all to understand (“see’’) what 
his service is, and then to choose for them- 
selves. Those who accepted his invitation to 
“Come and see ’’ where he dwelt and to learn 
more about him became his faithful disciples. 
3. Come and live [Isa. 55: 3]. Come and 
learn how to live the happiest and most use- 
ful life here upon earth, and how to have life 
in heaven forever. 

4. Come and buy milk without mov ey [Isa. 
55: 1]. Come and drink [John 7: 37]. Recall 
the lesson on “ Christ the Bread of Life,’ in 











* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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which it was shown how the love of Jesus 
makes the heart grow; and try to explain how 
the gospel supplies the longings and needs of 
our souls as food and drink satisfies little 
children. We know that people need this 
food for souls because where they do not have 
Sundays and church and Sunday school and 
prayer meeting the people are wicked and 
unhappy. ‘ Buying’’ means giving something 
to God in return, although the food and drink 
are offered ‘‘ without money and without 
price.”’ What does God want which we can 
give to him easily? 

5. Come and rest [Matt. 11: 28]. Light- 
hearted little children cannot understand the 
richness of this verse, so precious to multi- 
tudes of burdened ones. But they can be led 
to appreciate in some degree the restful feel- 
ing that those have who love Jesus in being 
able to say every night, ‘‘My Father will 
watch over me tonight,’’ and in being able 
to feel in every time of trouble or danger, 
“Jesus knows and is sorry for me and will 
help me.” Children, although not ‘ weary 
and heavy laden,” often have trials which to 
them do not seem trifling, and they should 
early be taught to come to Jesus for rest for 
all their little beartaches and anxieties. 

6. Come and give up and then come and take 
up a reward [Matt. 16: 24, 27]. ‘ Denying self”’ 
and “taking up the cross” are only to fight 
back the ugly weeds which will surely grow 
in our heart gardens if we care only for our- 
selves. Little children can early learn that 
giving up one’s own wishes to make others 
happy makes the one who gives up happier 
than being selfish. 

7. Come and inherit the kingdom of heaven 
[Matt. 25: 34]. We shall have given to us all 
the joys of heaven, not a part, but the whole 
kingdom will be ours to enjoy, everything 
bright and beautiful and good—happy songs, 
many mansions, rivers pure as crystal, golden 
streets, the company of angels and of all who 
have been called home to heaven. 

What a generous, loving, gentle invitation 
the ‘‘comes’”’ of the Bible make! We have 
not said anything about how to come. Our 
lesson today shows how simple it is—only to 
look to Jesus as the puor bitten people looked 
at the brazen serpent and were healed, so our 
hearts may be helped from sin. But just as 
we found that ‘“‘see’’ means to understand or 
learn all about so look means to believe, to feel 
so sure that we cannot help ourselves and that 
Jesus is the only help that we want to give up 
our own wills and ways to his will and his 
way of living. [Read John 3:16] Tell the 
lesson story, showing the wickedness of the 
people [v. 5] in daring to say that God through 
Moses had brought them out to die! How 
many times he has saved them from dying! 

Show how the brazen serpent was one of 
the comes of the Bible. Law, punishment for 
sin by the serpents’ biting was needed, but 
xod‘s merciful love joined with it a forgiving 
Come. 
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Occupation for hands. 

Types of Christ are suggested by the living 
water from the rock in the desert, by the 
manna, ‘‘ bread of heaven,” by the serpent 
lifted up. Make three little hands writing on 
each these names and place them near the 
arms and head of a large cross in the middle 
of a sheet of paper. Many things in the Old 
Testament, long yearg before Jesus came, 
pointed to the cross which saves. 
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Hold fast to love. If men wound your heart, 
let them not sour or imbitter it; let them not 
shut up or narrow it; let them only expand 
it more and more, and be always able to say, 
with St. Paul: ‘My heart is enlarged.’”’— 
F.. W. Robertson. 
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The Congregationalist 


The Conversation Corner. 


BOSTON got very 
well used to this 
monogram during 
the week of the great 
convention, the last 
“pilgrimage” of 
which is just over as 
I write. Interwoven 
with the signs of a thousand stores and 
shops, coospicuous at hotels, at restaurants, 
at boot blacks’ stands, gayly floating in 
halls, churches and tents, worn on the 
breasts of nearly sixty thousand people 
who crowded the streets, even growing out 
of the ground ‘in living green” at the 
Public Gardens—it must have shown to any 
who needed to learn the lesson that Chris- 
tian Endeavor has bebind it an immense 
multitude of intelligent, active, warm- 
hearted, loyal young men and women, boys 
and girls, all over the land, who are quietly 
having a great part—and are to have a 
greater part—in the affairs of our country 
and our time, Why should they not come 
together once a year—in vacation time—and 
get the enthusiasm of a great meeting, as 
they consult about the best ways of being 
good and doing good in their several socie- 
ties for the coming year? But itis nota ? 
for us as to their meeting; they have met, 
and will meet again— ‘‘ Washington, ’96!’’ 

At this late day I need not give you any 
descriptions of the convention evenif it were 
possible to describe with D. F.’s cold type 
its grand scenes. One of them was at the 
opening meeting in Mechanics Building, 
when the immense company of strangers 
were welcomed to Boston by Mr: Capen, 
Dr. Plumb and Governor Greenhalge, the 
vast concourse rising and giving the Chau- 
tauqua salute to the chief magistrate of the 
commonwealth, a sign—shown more than 
once afterwards—of the hearty interest of 
the Endeavor hosts in the duties and de 
mands of good citizenship. ‘‘The true 
Christian is a true patriot,” is their motto. 

The open air meeting on Boston Common 
was als) remarkable. The air, in fact, 
proved too open for the torrents of rain, and 
after ‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers’? had 
been grandly sung the great audience which 
covered the slope of the hill where stands 
the soldiers’ monument suddenly and very 
rapidly moved onward in ‘‘ double-quick ”’ 
time to the tents, fortunately near by. Dr. 
8. F. Smith, the author of ‘‘ America,”’ had 
marched onward from the Common with 
the rest and at the request of Ned B.’s father 
(see Corner of July 11) received ‘* the most 
royal Chautauqua salute ever given in the 
world.’’ Very few, of course, could hear 
him as he read the hymn he had composed 
for the occasion, but it will be something 
for the youth from every part of the Union 
to remember that they saw and saluted the 
venerable minister who wrote our national 
anthem sixty-three years ago and lives to 
hear its echoes from sixty millions of people. 

The ‘Junior Endeavor Rally’? at Me 
chanics Building on Saturday afternoon 
would have driven Cornerers wild with 
enthusiasm if they could have been there. 
It is said that ten thousand children were 
there, including the Boston Juniors who 
were on the platform. It was beautiful to 
hear them all say together the Lord’s 
Prayer and recite the Eighth Psalm. I was 
particularly interested in the poetical wel- 
come—in Hiawatha meter—spoken ina loud, 
clear voice by ‘* Master Walter F. Canavan, 





Dorchester, Mass.,’’ and was very happy to 
find when I reached home—what I suspected 
all the time from his face and voice!—that 
he was a Cornerer, as you will see by turn- 
ing to your scrap-book file of Corners, 
March 15, 1894, A gentleman from Chicago 
showed the children a mouse-trap and then 
several boy traps, which he warned them to 
keep out of. One was a little beer- bottle, 
another a pack of cards, then a dime novel 
and a cigarette. This last he told them 


_was the worst trap of all, 


But the best exercise was Mrs. Clark’s 
Children’s Crusade. One lady, dressed as a 
pilgrim of old, told of the ancient crusades 
and ofa better missionary crusade. Then 
little bands of children, dressed to represent 
children from different nations, came for- 
ward and said their message, while one of 
their number brought to the chairman a 
letter—a real letter—from the Endeavorers 
of their country. I am very sure that the 
boy at the end of the Turkish company was 
little Harold Clark. When the group repre- 
senting Africa came, Miss Dyer—for I had 
the privilege of sitting in the chair next 
her’s at the reporters’ table—exclaimed, 
** No representing there, that is the genuine 
article!’? The whole showed what En- 
deavor Societies can do, through the mis- 
sionary boards, for the people of heathen 
lands. The meeting closed with the recit- 
ing by all the Juniors of their pledge: 


a dear Jesus, to try to be true, 
And dowhat our Saviour would like us to do; 

We promise to read our Bibles each day; 

We promise that daily to God we will pray. 

Of course there were lots of Cornerers on 
hand; one was a messenger at Mechanics 
Building, three I saw near the front at the 
Junior Rally, and a fine looking fellow from 
Wasbington—not Washington, '96, but from 
the one on the Pacific Coast—I found in the 
corridors of the Congregational House one 
evening. Several called whom I did not 
see and | looked in vain through the Kansas 
party in the tent for Julia G., although I 
saw a Massachusetts girl in the California 
seats. But we had a Corner reception, one 
afternoon in the Home Editor’s room, of all 
we could reach. There were over a dozen 
of them, from near (Cambridge) and from 
far (Wisconsin and Turkey), and we hada 
jolly time. Mr. Publisher Whittemore fur- 
nished us an immense bowl of lemonade 
(which Mr. Grout of the Business Depart- 
ment mixed) and a box of bon-bons. We 
visited D. F., and as we took up lemonade 
and candy he gave the strangers a cordial 
welcome. We were only sorry it was im- 
practicable to collect a larger number. 

Monday afternoon I joined the pilgrimage 
to the famous Cambridge Elm, where Wash- 
ington took command of the American 
army, July 3, 1775. Pastor Beach, the 
mayor and a London visitor made speeches, 
we sang ‘** America’ and ‘‘God save the 
queen’’ (to the same tune), and visited the 
Longfellow Mansion. Best of all, there 
was a “distribution of prizes’’ (as Mr. 
Beach called it), Mr. Doherty, the city for- 
ester, giving to each one who came from 
more than ten miles away a bit of the tree, 
As the Corner represents children who live 
in the aggregate many thousands of miles 
distant, I did not hesitate to take one for 
our Cabinet. Did Mr. D. know its destina- 
tion? I did not tell him, but he seemed to 
feel round in the big bag till he found a nice, 


large piece! Mw. Y oe 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR Ava. Il. Num, 21: 4-9. 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


Our Lord used the incident of the brazen 
serpent to illustrate the meaning of his sacri- 
ficial death [John 3: 14, 15]. To us its chief 
interest lies in that fact. Around this story 
are grouped the steps in experience by which 
men alienate themselves from God, suffer in 
consequence, turn again to him, and through 
his mercy are restored to spiritual life and 
health. These steps are: 

1. [vs. 4, 5.] Murmuring against God. The 
Israelites had abundant reasons for discour- 
agement. They had been long waiting for an 
unfulfilled promise. The land in which they 
had expected to live had for many years been 
near to them, almost in sight, yet beyond their 
reach; and now what they had hoped was 
their final journey into it was directly away 
from it. Because of the refusal of the Edom- 
ites to allow them to go through their country 
[20: 14-21], they were going a long, rough 
journey by an arm of the Red Sea. ‘“ The 
soul of the people was much discouraged be- 
cause of the way.”’ 

But it was their own fault that they were in 
this plight. They had been on the borders of 
the promised land, but had not dared to enter 
because they would not trust God and obey 
hiscommand. Yet they were not displeased 
with themselves, but with God. They ac- 
knowledged his guidance, but censured his 
providence; and of course they blamed his 
servant Moses, their leader. Their complaint 
was about their food and drink. They bad no 
bread nor water, and they called the manna 
from the skies loathsome and worthless. 

When a man blames God for his condition, 
whatever it is, he has cut himself off from 
God. He who says that the starvation wages 
he gets are God’s injustice toward him no 
longer prays to God or fears or loves him. 
Sickness, disappointment, loss of friends or 
property or business position—whatever the 
occasion of his discouragement—if he charges 
God with bringing it on him unjustly, he has 
abandoned his one source of consolation. He 
no longer holds communion with God. As the 
Israelites spoke against Moses also, so such 
a fault-finder generally blames the church as 
well as God for his misfortunes. It is quite 
the fashion to do this in these days, and some 
members of the church try to show their 
sympathy with the unfortunate by joining in 
the clamor. 

2, Punishment [v. 6]. To the misery of the 
Israelites another and worse calamity was 
added. Poisonous snakes abound still in the 
region where they were marching, along the 
gulfof Akabah. Snakes bit many, and many 
died. They did not regard their other mis- 
fortunes as punishment. But this woe seemed 
t» be sent directly from God. Often men stay 
in a state of miserable discouragements, curs- 
ing God and their neighbors, till some in- 
tolerable calamity wakens their conscience 
anid moves them to blame themselves. Such 
an infliction from God is a blessing. When 
one’s band is in the fire, the pain which 
compels him to snatch it away is the greatest 
boon he can have, But for it his hand would 
be burned toa crisp. 

3. Repentance [v.7]. Though the Israelites 
seem not yet to have discovered that their 
other misfortunes had come to them through 
their faithlessness toward God, they acknowl- 
edged that their speaking against God and 
against Moses was a sin. They confessed it. 
That was their first step back toward man- 
hood and peace. God is righteous toward all. 
His church is imperfect and its members are 
often heedless of the sufferings of their fellow- 
men. But the man who by his fault-finding 
has cut himself off from sympathy with God 
and his church never gets back till he ac- 
koowledges his sin. It took courage to go to 

M ses and say, ‘‘ We did you wrong.’”’ There 
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was something worth saving in men who 
would do that. When men begin to look into 
their own hearts for the causes of their mis- 
fortune, there is hope for them. As long as 
they look for the cause in God’s injustice and 
in the indifference of the church their case is 
hopeless so far as manhood is concerned. 

4. Prayer [v.7]. The Israelites asked Moses 
to pray for them. He represented them be- 
fore God. They needed anintercessor. Their 
ritual provided it. Priests were a necessary 
part of the Jewish religion, and though there 
is no evidence that they petitioned departed 
saints as Roman Catholics now do, they did 
send their requests to God through his ap- 
pointed officers. But the Jewish religion is 
not ours. Jesus Christ alone is ‘‘the Media- 
tor of a new covenant.” ‘ He is able to save 
to the uttermost them that draw near unto 
God through him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” ‘ Let us there- 
fore draw near with boldness unto the throne 
of grace.’’ Only through sincere prayer to 
God can any one who has sinned be restored 
to fellowship with him, and such prayer must 
begin with frank confession of sin. The Isra- 
elites confessed the particular sin of which 
they knew they were guilty. So must we. 

5. Relief. God answered the prayer of Moses 
by telling him how to heal the bites of the 
snakes. By divine command he made a ser- 
pent of brass and lifted it up before the peo- 
ple; and those who had been bitten, if they 
looked on the serpent, lived. The fame of 
that deliverance lingered long in the Jewish 
church, and the brazen serpent was preserved 
for centuries till it became an object of wor- 
ship and the people burned incense to it. 
Then King Hezekiah broke it in pieces [2 
Kings 18: 4]. What had been a blessing be- 
came a snare, and the same religious zeal 
which made it destroyed it, and the last act 
was as truly service of God as the first. 

Jesus told us that he, lifted up on the cross, 
as the brazen serpent was lifted up, is the 
means divinely appointed by which those 
who have in them the fatal, soul.destroying 
poison of sin, may be freed from it and re- 
stored to spiritual life and health. Believing 
on Jesus is the sinner’s own act. To look to 
him is to find all righteous and holy possibili- 
ties stirring into life. It is to feel sympathy 
with his purpose and to give one’s self to save 
men from sin as he gave himself. The new 
life of faith, the passionate love of holiness, 
the sense of union with Christ, is God’s gift. 
It is made possible, it is made actual through 
the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ. We do 
not explain how. We accept the fact because 
Christ has declared it a fact and because we 
see the new life in those who believe in him. 
This is the essence of the gospel. Twice in 
two successive sentences the Evangelist John 
repeated it [John 3: 14, 15]. In whatever 
form the good news is given to men it is not 
the real gospel unless that fact is in it that 
Jesus died on the cross that perishing men 
through him might have everlasting life. The 
brazen serpent’s value lay in the lesson which 
Christ made it teach. Not the cross, but he 
who died on it, is the salvation of the world. 
When the cross itself becomes the object of 
worship, then it ought to be shattered in 
pieces as Hezekiah smote the brazen image. 
Protestants have had to do that in order to re- 
store Christianity to its purity and simplicity. 
But to deny that Jesus died on the cross to 
save men and that salvation from eternal 
death is through his death is to destroy Chris- 
tianity itself. Still, the sweetest of all tidings 
is the fact, often tested, which has never 
failed, that as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so the Son of Man has 
been lifted up: whosoever believes in him 
will not perish, but have everlasting life. 


— ——— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 4-10. What Sort of Christians are 
Most Needed Now? Acts 5: 25-32; Col. 3: 
1-7. 
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In respect to doctrine, practice, conversion of the 


world. 
‘See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MERTING. 


Topic, Aug. 11-17. Christ the Great Physi- 
cian. Mark 2: 1-17. 

In adopting this figure Jesus indorsed its 
beautiful propriety as applied to himself. 
What are the qualities of a good physician? 
Are they not these—an expert training, prac- 
tical skill, knowledge of human vature, ten- 
der sympathy, hopefulpess and a resolute pur- 
pose to help the suffering? How perfectly he 
illustrated each one of them in his work as 
the great physician of the soul. 

And in what spirit must the earthly physi- 
cian be welcomed if bis efforts are to succeed? 
Is it not that of respect and confidence, of 
submission and obedience, of entire and gen- 
erous loyalty? And how else is Jesus to be 
received if our sin-sick souls are to be healed ? 
There is a suggestion of tenderness as well as 
of power in his use of the title physician for 
himself. It indicates the unwearyingness and 
devotion of bis ministrations to our needs. 

This is an important aspect of his character 
and work to be urged in all missionary en- 
deavors. Their success depends more upon 
the establishment of sympathetic relations 
with those who are their objects than upon 
anything else. Tbere may be need and oppor- 
tunity for theological teaching but it is a sec- 
ondary matter, at any rate in its formal incul- 
cation. And anything like patronizing, or a 
tone or manner of superiority, is sure to be 
out of place and harmful. But as soon as 
Jesus is understood to be presented in his 
character of the soul’s physician, his welcome 
seldom is long in being offered. + 

It may not be agreeable to us, or to any 
men, to regard ourselves as in sore need of 
spiritual healing. It hurts our self-esteem. 
But conscience testifies to its fidelity to the 
deepest truth. The conception of Jesus as 
the great and good physician of the human 
soul is based upon essential and substantial 
facts, and the world never will outgrow it. 
And the more it is considered the more its 
beauty and power must be appreciated. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 15: 26; Prov. 19: 16; 
Eccles. 8: 5; Isa. 1: 5,6; 30: 26; 38: 1-5; Jer. 
17: 14; 30: 13, 14; Hos. 6: 1-3; Mal. 4: 
Matt. 4: 23; 8: 16, 17; Mark. 1: 27; Luke 9: 
11; John 11: 25, 26; Rom. 15: 138; 2 Cor. 12: 
7-10; 1 Pet. 2: 24, 25. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
ALASKA AND BRITISH AMERICA. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s Septem- 
ber Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

In collecting information on Alaska one is 
impressed with the ignorance and general 
vagueness in the public mind concerning the 
size, climate, inhabitants, government and 
resources of this remote possession of the 
United States. Yet every citizen ought to 
have some degree of general knowledge of 
this Territory, while the churches of Christ in 
this country should consider themselves re- 
sponsible for its spiritual condition, When in 
1867 Alaska was purchased from Russia by the 
United States, she came into possession of an 
empire in extent equal to nearly all Europe, 
having a coast line greater than that of the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States, con- 
taining immense rivers, one of which is navi- 
gable for 2,000 miles, as well as the highest 
mountain peak north of Mexico, possibly the 
highest in North America, a country, more- 
over, rich in lumber, furs, fish and minerals, 
and having a population of 30,329, largely 
made up of Eskimos, Indians and half-breeds. 
Alaska may be separated naturally into seven 
parts, and bas almost as many different climes, 
from the severe winter of seven months and 
many weeks of total darkness in the north 
to the mild seasons in southeastern Alaska, 
where the grass some years is Breen all the 
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year. Said ex-Governor Swineford: ‘ A great 
popular error exists in regard to the climate 
of Alaska, the prevailing impression being 
that it is blessed (or cursed) with Arctic win- 
ters only. The winters of northern and inte- 
rior Alaska undoubtedly correspond to the 
popular belief, but that belief, when applied 
to southeastern Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands, becomes a popular fallacy. Nowhere 
in my home travels from Lake Superior to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from Washington to Sitka, 
have I seen a more luxuriant vegetation than 
here in southeastern Alaska.” 

The form of government is, of course, territo- 
rial, having its headquarters at Sitka. An 
act of Congress, passed in 1884, provides for a 
governor, district judge, clerk of the district 
court, district attorney and marshal, appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate for a term of four years. The 
present governor is James Sheakley. The 
Secretary of the Interior is required to make 
proper provision for the education of the 
children, 

Missionary werk in Alaska, previous to its 
purchase by the United States, was carried on 
by the Russian Greek Church, which estab- 
lished its first mission there about 100 years 
ago, and now claims to have a membership of 
over 12 000 connected with its Sitka Cathedral 
and forty-one churches. Although the spir- 
itual needs of the natives had been impressed 
upon the churches again and again by Gen. O. 
©. Howard and others, it was not until 1877, 
ten years ufter its purchase, that the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
sent Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson on a tour of 
inspection with a view to the establishment 
of a mission in Alaska. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. A. R. McFarlane, the widow of a 
missionary who had labored among the In- 
dians in the Western States. To their great 
surprise they found at Fort Wrangel a school 
and religious services already established by 
Philip McKay, a Tsimshean Indian, a convert 
of the mission at Fort Simpson across the 
border in British America. Leaving his brave 
companion in charge at Fort Wrangel, where 
she was the only white woman and for some 
time occupied the unique position of being 
the only Protestant missionary in all Alaska, 
Dr. Jackson returned to the East to awaken 
interest and secure funds to enable the Pres- 
byterians to maintain stations at several 
points. Thus the establishment of missions 
in Alaska was assured. 

The limits of this article prevent even the 
barest outline of the present missionary ac- 
tivities in Arctic and subarctic Alaska. We 
can but refer those who wish to pursue the 
subject to a brief but comprehensive sketch 
which appeared in our issue of Feb. 15, 1894, 
as well as to more detailed accounts of the 
work of the Presbyterians in southeast Alaska, 
notably at Sitka, where they have boarding 
schools, church, hospital, industrial shops and 
a cluster of model cottages, as well as among 
the Arctic Eskimos for whom is maintained 
at Point Barrow the nearest of all schools to 
the North Pole; of the Congregationalists, who 
through the A. M. A. carry on work at Cape 
Prince of Wales, the nearest pointto Siberia; 
of the Moravian missions on the Kuskokwim 
and Nushagak Rivers; and of the activities of 
the Episcopalian, Methodist, Swedish, Bap- 
tist and Quaker missionaries. 

Among the various missicns to the Indians 
of British America in point of romance, 
upniqueness or marvelous success Metlakaltla 
stands alone, testifying to ‘‘the achievements 
possible for the gospel in the midst of difficul- 
ties most appalling, when divine grace co- 
operates with human qualities of a high order, 
when to boundless devotion and heroism are 
also joined boundless good sense, breadth of 
view and genius for leadership and invention.” 
In 1856 Admiral Prevost drew the attention of 
the Church Missionary Society to the de- 
graded and savage state of the native tribes 
in British Columbia, and a young mercantile 
clerk, William Duncan, offered himself for 
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service in this difficult field. In 1857 he ar- 
rived at Fort Simpson, only a few miles south 
of the Alaskan boundary, in a region inbab- 
ited by the Tsimshean Indians, ferocious and 
bloodthirsty savages, having the most loath- 
some and beastly rites and orgies. Yet they 
were of superior stature and strength and for 
wild Indians of unusual intelligence also. 
They spoke a language quite full and rich in 
forms of expression and possessed considera- 
ble skill in handiwork. 

It was to such listeners that Duncan, after 
several months’ study of their language, de- 
livered his first evangelistic address, which 
was received with curiosity and interest. 
Soon a school was opened, which before 
the close of its first year had 190 pupils, 
and gradually the missionary’s influence for 
good spread and deepened, in spite of the 
efforts of his enemies ana several attempts 
to assassinate him. As early as 1859 the con- 
viction began to take shape that a separation 
must be made between the Tsimsheans who 
were unwilling to give up the abomina- 
tions of paganism and those who were in- 
clined to become civilized and accept Cbris- 
tianity. Finally a plan was formed of gather- 
ing a community of the best elements. A 
spot some twenty miles south of Fort Simp- 
son was selected and a set of rules prepared 
to which all who proposed to join the move- 
ment must subscribe. In May, 1862, a band 
of fifty old and young went forth to found a 
little Christian republic. called Metlakahtla. 
The following month the population was in- 
creased to between 300 and 400, and in time a 
village of 1,000 inhabitants sprang up. Now 
the genius of the leader, who has been called 
a statesman-missionary, found an unlimited 
opportunity to assert itself, and from the 
beginnipg one is amazed and bewildered at 
the multitude and variety of his undertak- 
ings. 

He secured the appointment of magistrate, a 
council was chosen by popular vote, a force of 
constables maintained and taxes were levied 
for making roads, building wharves, etc. Iis 
wise purpose was to keep these grown-up 
children interested in useful occupations and 
make the settlement self-supporting, and 
towards this end Mr. Duncan bought a vessel, 
opened a co-operative store as well as a sav- 
ings bank and established such industries as 
weaving, shoe-making, brick-making, a tin 
shop, a carpenter’s shop, an extensive salmon 
cannery, a soap factory and a saw mill. In 
time the log structures were replaced by neat 
frame houses, two schoolhouses and a town 
hall were built, as well as a pretty church, 
capable of seating 1,200, and with all the ap- 
pointments of a well-furnished Christian sanc- 
tuary. By far the largest expense of all this 
was met by profits derived from the busi- 
ness transactions. The spiritual welfare of 
the villagers was not neglected, and by 1879 no 
less than 579 adults had been baptized. Sim- 
ilar missions were also founded, and more 
missionaries sent out from England. Mr. 
Duncan, however, did not deem it wise to 
pursue the work strictly along the lines of 
the Church of England, and therefore in 1881 
ceased to be a missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. It was decided to remove 
altogether beyond the limits of British Co- 
lumbia and to seek new homes with stable 
property rights on American soil. In 1887 the 
whole village emigrated to Annette Island in 
Alaska, and the foundations were laid of New 
Metlakahtla, which compares favorably with 
the first settlement and is a center of light in 
that region. 


Sources of Information. 


Dali’s Alaska and Its Resources. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s Reports on Education in 
Alaska and on the Introduction of Reindeer. (To 
be obtained of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.) 

The Red Mountain of Alaska. Willis Boyd Allen. 

The Missionary Review of the World for July, 
1895. 

Back numbers of The American Missionary. 

For Metiakahtla see The Missionary Review of 
the World for November and December, 1893, and 
for July, 1894. 

The Story of Metlakabtla, by Henry S. Welcome. 
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DOWN WITH RAOIAL AND SEOTA- 
RIAN FEUDS! 


The fruit that grew on the tree that Roger 
Williams planted was the fairest fruit ever 
grown on mortal soil—the fruit of civil and 
religious liberty. When 1 read some of the 
utterances from the pulpit, and when I read 
some of the utterances of public speakers in 
my Own State, made this year and last; 
when I see an endeavor made to excite the 
old religious strifes of 200 years ago, to stir 
up old animosities between men of different 
races and creeds, it is time for the principal 
political club of Massachusetts to make a 
pilgrimage to the State of Roger Williams. 

I do not bear with any patience this at- 
tempt to revive religious or sectarian ani- 
mosities in the civil and political life of the 
American people at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. I think our friends in en- 
deavoring to carry us back 200 or 300 years 
in their attack upon the Catholic Church 
need to be reminded that the Protestant 
Church in those days wasn’t very much 
better. There is not a man on the face of 
the earth, there never was a man on the 
face of the earth, who had a more profound 
reverence for the character of our Puritan 
fathers than [I have. I am blood of their 
blood, bone of their bone; my ancestry in 
every line of descent comes through them. 
I have drawn whatever inspiration and edu- 
cation I have been able to gain from their 
example and the lessons and instruction 
they left behind them, but it would be falee 
to history to say they were immaculate or 
innocent of great offenses of a religious and 
sectarian character... . 

It is time to arouse the political con- 
science and courage of the people in oppo- 
sition to any sectarian movement which 
aims to injure a portion of our fellow. citi- 
zens. Such a movement will be a grave 
and serious danger, because it is a menace 
to the American spirit, an attack on the 
principles upon which the American repub- 
lic is founded, If the State means any- 
thing, if the constitution means anything, 
if the Declaration of Independence means 
anything, if the country means anything, it 
is that men of all races, of all colors, of all 
creeds, of all histories, of all faiths, dwell 
together in unity and peace, without #d- 
vantage or disadvantage to one as compared 
with any other. We have a constitution 
that we love, we have a history of which we 
are proud, we have an ancestry in whose 
deeds we feel a noble and generous satis- 
faction; but the whole of it, after all, seems 
to be expressed in that single sentence of 
three words which our fathers took as their 
national motto, Z Pluribus Unum—of many, 
one; of many States, one nation; of many 
races, one people; of many creeds, one 
faith; of many bended knees, one family 
God.—Senator George F. Hoar. 


— 


PUBLIO SENTIMENT AND THE 
EXOISE POWER. 


If the doctrine that the excise law should 
not be enforced on Sunday because local 
public sentiment is against such enforce- 
ment is sound, then is it right that the 
laws against lynchings, prize fights, illicit 
distilling, lotteries, gambling and numerous 
other things should be ignored by the au- 
thorities in every community where local 
public sentiment so desires, This is carry- 
ing the principle of local self government 


‘to an absurdity, but it is only doing what 


Senator Hill did, and what some New 
Yorkers and New York newspapers are 
doing when they urge the exercise of ‘dis- 
cretion’? in the enforcement of these ex- 
cise laws. ‘' Discretion’? means winking at 
or ignoring violations of these laws, pre- 
cisely as southern laws against mob mur- 
ders are enforced with ‘‘ discretion.” 

If the majority of the people of New York 
believe in any such doctrine as this it is 
because they have not come to an appre 
ciation of what it really means; and if the 
people of tbe country generally believe in 
it our national experiment of self govern- 
ment is a failure, for without general ac- 
knowledgment in practice of the suprem 
acy of law and general aid in the enforce- 
ment of laws public safety is impossible. 
The Tammany methed leads inevitably to 
anarchy.— Springfield Republican. 
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FACTS ABOUT COPYRIGHT. 

It is a fact not understood by many that 
the librarian of the Congressional Library, 
to whom applications for copyright are 
made, is compelled under the law to record 
a copyright for anything brought to him. 
He is not permitted to act in a judicial 
capacity. The person applying for a copy- 
right may be or may not be the author, but 
all which Mr. Spofford can do is to grant 
the application. It has happened frequently 
that, after an author has become well 
known, some of his earlier productions 
have been published without his knowledge 
or consent, and have been copyrighted by 
those who had taken the liberty to repro- 
duce them. Sometimes large profits have 
been gathered by these literary pirates. 

Another fact which few would expect to 
be true is that occasionally documents or 
manuscripts or even volumes which bave 
been public property for scores of years 
have been copyrighted. The Declaration 
of Independence has recently been copy- 
righted, although it has often been repub- 
lished in facsimile, and the Bible is copy- 
righted every little while as new editions 
are brought out. It is evident that the 
copyright law requires some amendment. 
As a rule little injustice probably occurs 
under it; nevertheless, so long as it is pos- 
sible for an author to be impersonated, or 
for his works to be copyrighted without his 
knowledge, it is evident that injustice is 
likely to occur and the opportu ‘ity for it 
should be removed. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
LETTERS OF COLERIDGE, 

This sumptuous work in two volumes has 
been edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
He has enjoyed the advantage of abundant 
material aid has made use of only a portion 
of it. Some readers will probably form the 
opini’ a that further limitations would have 
im? voved the quality of the work, yet doubt- 

no one but an editor can estimate fully 
-be desirability of publishing some such 
letters rather than others, or can perceive 
how those which are selected form a more 
consistent and characteristic picture of the 
subject and his life than any others would 
form. It is surprising that so many of 
Coleridge’s letters have remained unpub- 
lished, but perhaps it is just as well. Of 
course his biographers have made some use 
of them, but this work is distinctively a vol- 
ume of correspondence and nota biography, 
except as the letters contain biographical 
material, that is to say, the biography is 
subordinate to the letters and not the letters 
to the biography. 

There is a certain advantage in publishing 
the correspondence of one who has become 
to so large a degree the object of public at- 
tention as Coleridge. Differences of opin- 
ion are apt to spring up in regard to such a 
man, as they have about him, and perhaps 
no wiser or fairer determination of points at 
issue can be suggested than that drawn 
from an impartial and sufficiently complete 
revelation of his own mind as contained in 
his letters. This book has been compiled 
with scholarly thoroughness. There is a 
table of the principal events in Coleridge’s 
life, another of the principal authorities re- 
ferred to in these volumes, and also there 
are elaborate tables of contents. A few 
illustrations occur. 

The personality of the author is revealed 
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with more fullness and frankness than or- 
dinarily would be the case in these days, 
and perhaps more than was usual in his 
own time. Of course a considerable por- 
tion of the value of such a work lies in the 
pictures and suggestions afforded in regard 
to his contemporaries and his friends. Cole- 
ridge enjoyed a comparatively large circle 
of acquaintance including many persons of 
distinction, and there are many references 
to them of an entertaining and instructive 
character. Moreover, many extracts from 
his own writings are included, although 
these generally are brief. Take it all in all 
the work—which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have issued in their familiar and 
handsome style—is likely to be accepted at 
once as a standard in its way [$6.00]. 
STORIES. 


In The Garden of Eden, U. S. A. [Charles 
Kerr & Co. $1.00], Mr. W. H. Bishop, the 
well-known novelist, has portrayed his idea 
of a possible social paradise here on earth, 
and, to our thinking, in spite of certain 
evident improbabilities, it is the most natu- 
ral and practicable scheme of the kind of 
all which have been proposed. If he had 
allowed ten or fifteen years for its develop- 
ment instead of two he would have avoided 
the worst jar to the reader’s sensibility. 
The picture is remarkably symmetrical and 
inclusive, and the community described is 
free from most of the blemishes which have 
been evident in the ideal social colonies 
described by Mr. Bellamy and others. The 
book is inspired also by a lofty ideal. Its 
standard of manhood and womanhood is 
very noble and beautiful, and, whatever 
may be thought of the possibility of the 
scheme here outlined, we do not believe 
the author to be simply drawing a fancy 
sketch but to be describing what he hon- 
estly believes to be in a high degree practi- 
cable. The reader will find himself uplifted 
and benefited as well as interested by its 
pages. 

A Modern Man [Macmillan & Co. 
cents] is by EllaMacmahon. Itisastrongly 
drawn portrayal of a certain type of the 
modern Englishman, but he represents by 
no means the best type, nor is his type any 
more common than many others. The work 
is a picture ‘of an ambitious, self-centered 
young fellow, keen and able, but bewildered 
by love into doubtful courses, and, on the 
whole, the story, although.able, is of rather 
light weight. 

A bright little story for summer reading 
is G. H. Bartlett’s Water Tramps or The 
Cruise of the ‘‘ Sea-Bird”’ [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00]. It is a lively and amusing 
narrative of the experience of certain young 
men in supporting themselves on board a 
yacht during the summer. There is a little 
too much detail here and there, but the in- 
terest is maintained to the end.—Readers 
of the Golden Rule will remember Prof. 
A. R. Wells’s story of Foreman Jennie, a 
Young Woman of Business [W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $1.25]. Professor Wells has nearly or 
quite doubled the length of the story, and 
has added many graphic and effective inci- 
dents, while its spirit and moral teaching 
remain the same. It is destined to retain 
the favor which it met with as a serial. 

Two or three volumes of short stories de- 
mand notice. Jane Barlow’s Irish sketches 
have taken from the first a high place in 
the literature of their class. She has made 
careful studies of Irish peasant life, and 
possesses what no mere study could give 
her—a delicate and quick perception of 
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Irish character based upon genuine sympa- 
thy. Her new volume, Maureen's Fairing 
[Macmillan & Co, 75 cents], contains eight 
short stories, very similar in general char- 
acteristics and very different in details. 
She reproduces the lish dialect with much 
success, and she paints the Irish character 
most appreciatively, showing up its pecul- 
iarities, its weaknesses and its faults with- 
out hesitation, yet suggesting with equal 
distinctness its noble and winning qualities 
and leaving on every reader’s mind the im- 
pression of its essential soundness and 
sweetness. There are illustrations in the 
volume, and the publisher has issued it 
very tastefully. 

If it be possible for any stories to be 
more dull than the four that compose 
Henry James’s Terminations [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25] it is certainly difficult to be imagined. 
One is almost tempted to wish that the title 
of the book might be understood to indi- 
cate that Mr. James proposes to cease writ- 
ing unless he can give the public something 
better worth reading. His attractive liter- 
ary style is as noteworthy as ever, but style 
without substance is unsatisfying. These 
stories represent the sort of work which 
authors do when their powers begin to fail 
or their inclination to do their best had 
lapsed. There may be readers who will en- 
joy its stories, but they must be very few. 

Five of Captain Charles King’s short sto- 
ries make up a new volume which takes its 
title from the first story, Starlight Ranch 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents]. They are 
picturesque and exciting sketches of mili. 
tary life chiefly on the Western plains, and 
they exhibit well the author's versatility 
and his remarkable power of vivid and et- 
fective narration.—Sir Walter Besant also 
has gathered nearly a dozen of his short 
stories into a volume entitled In Deacon’s 
Orders and Other Stories [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25]. They are spirited and sugyestive, 
entertaining, and at times containing keen 
hits on some of the modern customs and 
follies of society. They are light reading, 
yet not unsubstantial. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. Howells’s latest, My Literary Pas 
sions [Harper & Bros. $1.50], disarms one 
a little by the frankness of its confidences. 
It is pleasant and suggestive as a history 
of the development of a mind which has 
given the public so much literature well 
worth its attention. It has the interest 
which the workings of any able intellect 
possess in themselves. It is suggestive, 
too, in its revelations of the influence which 
different authors have exerted over the 
writer. It is not offered as a model to be 
followed, and nobody is likely to take it as 
such; yet a worse course might be pursued. 
The chief writers of English and other lit- 
erature who have impressed Mr. Howells 
from his childhood up and with whose 
works he has become most familiar are here 
described in order and their influence over 
him is analyzed, and the work is done ina 
genial spirit and with an artless frankness 
which is very captivating. We have en- 
joyed the book much more than we have 
some of its author’s novels. 

Another volume, personal and largely bio- 
graphical in character, is that of Dr. O. W. 
Nixon, How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon 
[Star Publishing Co. $1.75]. The author 
modestly terms it a series of sketches, not 
a history of Oregon missions or a complete 
biography of Dr. Whitman, and thas he 
suggests to the reader about how much to 
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expect. It is a spirited and effective pres- 
entation of the romance of the Oregon mis- 
sion—the famous and brilliantly successful 
ride of Dr. Whitman across the continent to 
save Oregon from absorption into the Brit- 
ish Empire. It also describes the fearful 
massacre in which Dr. Whitman and his 
wife perished subsequently, and it tells of 
the present as well as the past Oregon and 
Northwest, the development of Whitman 
Seminary and College, and kindred topics. 
It is written with more force than literary 
skill, but it is readable, appears to be trust- 
worthy, and tells its impressive tale in a 
very effective, popular way. It has some 
illustrations, and will do useful service as a 
work of reference. 

Dr. W. Cunningham and Ellen A, McAr- 
thur are the joint authors of Outlines of 
English Industrial History [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50]. It is a volume in the Cambridge 
historical series. Its chapters discuss such 
themes as Immigrants to Britain, Physical 
Condition, the Manors, the Towns, the Food 
Supply, Commercial Development, Agricul- 
ture, Labor and Capital, etc. It is an out- 
line rather than a fully elaborated volume, 
but it contains sufficient material to afford 
a clear and trustworthy picture of the devel- 
opment of the great English nation in the 
aspects and phases under consideration. It 
is written in a clear and easy style, and ap- 
pears to be as trustworthy as it is interest- 
ing and, for most readers, instructive. 

Somewhat similar in general character is 
Anne C, Wilson’s book, After Five Years in 
India [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$2 00]. The author is the wife of an Eng- 
lish official now or formerly in charge of 
one of the districts of the Punjab, and her 
purpose in writing has been to describe with 
some detail and with reliable accuracy the 
particulars of the native life and of the ad- 
ministration of the English Government. 
The reader, therefore, who examines the 
volume with care may expect to gain a sat- 
isfying knowledge of what may be termed 
the inside of official governmental relations 
between the English and the natives in 
India. The sketches, however, do not pro- 
fess to be complete, but only to be truthful 
so far as they go, and to cover essential 
subjects. The book has little which is spe- 
cially entertaining in its pages, not being 
offered with the purpose of entertaining, 
but it supplements usefully the many stories 
of English life which bave been published 
during recent years and contains material 
which many of their readers will be glad of 
and can find nowhere else. 

Dr. P. C. Griffith in his volume, Care of 
the Baby [W. B. Saunders. $1.50], has fur- 
nished a valuable manual for mothers and 
nurses. It is a comprehensive, practical 
volume, containing much medical informa- 
tion and apparently up to date in its recom- 
mendations. Such a book is undoubtedly 
of great value when one lives at a distance 
from a physician and often in other condi- 
tions.—_Dr. R. S. Tracy has prepared an- 
other little book of much practical utility— 
A Handbook of Sanitary Information for 
Householders [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents]. 
In small compass it contains much valuable 
fact and suggestion about ventilation, drain- 
age, disinfection, food and water. It is one 
of those handbooks which embody the re- 
sults of years of study. It is well printed 
and convenient in size. 

MAGAZINES, 


A few more July magazines have come to 
hand and demand a word. The Nineteenth 
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Century |Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
$4.50] just at present will supply useful in- 
formation through Right Hon. John Gorst’s 
paper, The Conservative Problem of Social 
Reform. Other conspicuous contributions 
are Sir Herbert Maxwell’s paper on Intel- 
lectual Detachment, R. G. Wilberforce’s on 
Dr. Pusey and Bishop Wilberforce, Archi- 
bald Forbes’s on My Native Salmon River, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s on the Church in 
Wales, and W. C. Close’s entitled Some Les- 
sons from Kiel.——The Fortnightly Review 
[Leonard Scott Publication Co. $4.50] 
opens with a paper on the Defense of Fort 
Chitral, There are two valuable papers on 
the papacy, one about its position and aims, 
by Capt. J. W. Gambier, R. A., and one on 
Hungary and the Vatican, by B. Molden. 
Elizabeth R. Pennell writes about the pic- 
tures of the year. Edward Salmon dis- 
cusses Australian Federation. Professor 
Thomas Case argues against Oxford degrees 
for women, and Sir W. T. Marriot has a 
striking paper on Zebehr Pasha. 

The Windsor Magazine is as tempting as 
ever. Its more serious papers are such as 
the Art Treasures of the Provinces, in which 
T. E. Pemberton treats of the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery; the Difficulties 
of a Lady Sculptor by Eva Bright, and What 
Prison Life Is Really Like. There is the 
usual amount of light reading, and the 
whole, together with the many illustrations, 
will be welcomed as a very readable and 
attractive number.——Christian Literature 
[Christian Literature Co. $3.00] opens with 
a characteristically lively paper on the Use 
of Fagots at Geneva by Dr. L. W. Bacon; it 
is followed by an answer by G. W. Burton 
to the question, What should the attitude 
of the church be toward evolution as a 
working theory of the universe? Dean 
Farrar’s comments on the Pope’s letter to 
the English people are included, and there 
are several other useful papers. 

Lend a Hand [{J. Stilman Smith & Co. 
$2.00] is as neat and attractive as ever in 
appearance, and as diversified and instruct- 
ive as ever in its contents. Dr, Hale gives 
a little account of the National Conference, 
and other contributors are Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 
Dr. C. H. Knight and Dr. Munger.—The 
Sanitarian [American News Co. $4.00] does 
its most useful work from month to month 
quietly but efficiently. The title indicates 
well the field which it covers, and any 
reader will soon learn to appreciate the 
variety and thoroughness and practical 
good sense of its contents. 


NOTES. 

—— The Chautauqua circles will devote next 
year to an American course of reading. 

— The widow of the late Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton is to have a pension of $500 a year 
in recognition of his services to literature. 

—— A monument to Ibsen is to be erected 
at once without waiting for his decease. It 
will be the work of Herr Stephen Sinding and 
will stand before the Royal Theater in Chris- 
tiania. 

— The “literary hack ’”’ who has described 
himself in a recent Forum says he makes about 
$6,000 a year by his pen. A good many other 
authors would be willing to become literary 
hacks if they could be assured of the same 
amount of annual income. 

—— The recent and lamented death of Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Brooks of New York doubtless 
will cause a delay in the completion of the 
biography of his brother, Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, upon which he was at work, but other 
competent hands undoubtedly will be found 
to finish it. 
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— Many years since the late M. Renan 
wrote a tribute to a sister entitled My Sister 
Henriette. It had seven illustrations by Ary 
Scheffer and Ary Renan but it was printed 
privately and only a hundred copies of it 
were issued. It is said to be one of its fa- 
mous author’s most delightful works and 
Madame Renan has now consented to its re- 
publication. 

— Mr. Rider Haggard protests with some 
earnestness against the public curiosity about 
the incomes of authors, their manners of l\ife, 
etc., and insists that they have the same right 
to privacy as if they were on the stock ex- 
change, for instance. That certainly is true 
and they cannot be blamed for often feeling 
annoyed. Yet much of the curiosity is due 
to special friendliness and even gratitude be- 
cause of the pleasure which their books have 
given. 

— Dr. A. Conan Doyle says that the ordi- 
nary English author who goes to America 
expecting to make much more above his ex- 
penses than he could clear by staying at home 
and working will be likely to find him- 
self mistaken, but that if he wishes to visit 
America in order to have a good time and 
incidentally to cover his expenses he prob- 
ably can depend upon doing this. We should 
say that an Englishman would need to be 
quite well known over here for even that to 
be true. We care nothing for English writers 
as such, and less than nothing for the small 
fry of mutual admirers and puffers who have 
made so much noise of late in England with 
so little reason forit. But let a really great 
author of any nationality come to us and he 
will find it well worth his while. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THE NEW GRADATIM. Prepared by W. C. Collar. 

pp. 189. 55 cents. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. By J. 8. Black. 

pp. 244. $1.25. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Prof. H. E. Ryle, 

D.D. pp. 312. $4.00. 
Sonra KOVALEVSKY. By A.C. Leffler and Herself. 

pp. 317. $1.25. 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

MASTER WILBERFORCE. By “ Rita.” pp.342. $1.00. 
HER MAJESTY. By Elizabeth K. Tompkins. pp 222. 


$1.00. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. By H. A. Guerber. pp. 
350. $2.00. 
Frederick Warne & Co. New York, 
Li HUNGCHANG. By Prof. RK. K. Douglas. pp. 251. 
J 


$1.25. 
R. F, Fenno & Co. New York. 
STRANGE SECRETS. By A. Conan Doyle and Others. 
pp. 287. $1.00. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

KAFIR STORIES. By W.C. Scully. pp.194. 75 cents. 
Syndicate Publishing Co. Philadelphia. 
THE ENCYCLOP2ZDIC DICTIONARY. Edited by Robert 

Hunter, F.G.8., and Others. Four vols. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 
Or COMMUNION WiTH GoD. By K. 8. Guthrie, 
Ph.D. pp. 62. 35 cents. 
Department of the Interior. Washington, 
REPORT ON STATISTICS OF CHURCHES IN THE UNITED 
STATES: 1890. H.K. Carroll, Special Agent. pp. 
812. 
Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 
WHEN VALMOXD CAME TO PonTIAC. By Gilbert 
Parker. pp. 222. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER AND OTHER 
Poems, by 8. T. Coleridge; LOCHIEL’s WARNING 
AND OTHER POEMS, by Thomas Campbell. pp. %6. 
15 cents. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

STARLIGHT RANCH AND OTHER STORIES. By Capt. 
Charlies King. 50 cents. 3 

FOEs IN AMBUSH. By Capt. Charles King. 50 cents. 

The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 

THE GENESIS OF CALIFORNIA’S FIksT CONSTITU- 

TION. By R.D. Hunt. pp.59. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 

July.—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS.—BOOK- 
MAN.—NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN. 

August.—HARTFOKD SEMINARY RECORD.—FRANK 
LESLIE’S.—CASSELL’S.—PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 
NICKELL, 





The question is not whether a doctrine is 
beautiful, but whether it is true. When we 
want to go to a place, we don’t ask whether 
the road leads through a pretty country, but 
whether it is the right road, the road pointed 
out by authority, the turnpike road.—Julius 
Hare. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SErTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR. 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E, Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 
Geaieee House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

liss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERIVAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 2] Con. 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Suciety and New West Education (ommission,) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used ay for missionary work. Rev. 
ag M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; y. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS KOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
—— offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Kev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, kev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart: 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resvlution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
=— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
386. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Caretul attention will be given to applications 
from churcbes without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gationa! House, Boston, Rev ,Charles B, Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN 8 FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day and evening, Sailors and landsmen welcome, 
Daily prayer meeting, |] A. M., Biblestudy,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every ge | except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is aCon- 
gregational society and appeets to all Congregational 
churches for a Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Bostou. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson, chagrain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read; “ 1 give and bequeath to the Bos- 


ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of $—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 


George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT. 

It is a sad day for a church when the finan- 
cial stringency compels that the parsonage be 
sold. 

That a house of worship is filled even be- 
fore the hour for service during the hot 
weatber speaks well for pastor and congrega- 
tion. 

Men’s leagues continue to spring up in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Have you ever 
thought of the advisability of forming one in 
your church? 

‘“A voluntary subscription handed to the 
pastor without solicitation’”—what a rare 
joy that pastor must have felt! Ifit were not 
so rare church debts would be less in number 
and size. 

3y all means let us have cottage meetings 
and open air meetings in the summer. There is 
no reason why the weekly prayer meeting 
should be held in a hot, breathless chapel 
simply because it is customary. 

A pastor seldom has so good an opportunity 
to gain the loyal affection from the boys of his 
church as when he goes into camp with the 
Boys’ Brigade. But he is sure to be tested 
thoroughly by them, and woe be unto him if 
his interest in camp life is but from a sense of 
duty. 


A JOYFUL JUBILEE IN HIGGANUM, CT. 

The church at Higganum, Ct., Rev. T. J. 
Richards, pastor, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of its edifice July 23. 
The morning session was given to historical 
addresses. Miss Emily Child, a member of 
the church, gave a survey of the half-century 
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just closed. The church colonized from the 
mother church in Haddam 1n 1844, Rev. David 
Dudley Field, D. D , the father of the famous 
Field brothers, being its organizer and first 
pastor. Nine pastors have served the church. 
The unique feature of the occasion was an 
address by the venerable Rev. Amos Chese- 
brough, D.D, the only surviving member of 
the council that organized the church. His 
paper, of special historical value, will be 
printed. Rev. E. E. Lewis of the mother 
church in Haddam presented a paper, valu- 
able and interesting, regarding the religious 
life of the town fifty years ago. 

At the afternoon session addresses were 
given by Rev. David Brainerd Hubbard, the 
only son of the church in the ministry; by 
Rev. Azel W. Hazen, D.D., of the First 
Church, Middletown; and by Rev. D. M. Pratt 
of Portland, Me., under whose pastorate the 
church received its largest accessions. Among 
the special features of the anniversary were 
addresses by Rev. Sylvester Hine of Hartford, 
the oldest surviving pastor, and neighboring 
clergymen, the presence of the first baptized 
child of the church and the presiding at the 
organ of Mr. Wallace Porter, son of the chor- 
ister who conducted the music at the dedica- 
tion fifty years ago. The occasion brought to- 
gether a large congregation. It was in every 
respect joyful and stimulating. The edifice 
has recently been renovated at considerable 
expense, and this jubilee, coming at the close 
of Mr. Richards’s first year of service, will con- 
tribute much to the enthusiasm and spiritual 
life of the church under his ministry, which 
opens with great promise. P. 


IN AND ABOUT CLEVELAND, 0. 

Rev. Robert G. Hutchins, D. D., recently of 
Los Angeles, and known and honored by 
Ohio churches as pastor in Columbus and 
Oberlin, accepts a unanimous call to the 
Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Cleveland, where he has been supplying the 
past three months. The church is a strong 
one, with the largest Sunday school in the 
city of any denomination, and larger Sunday 
congregations than any other Presbyterian 
church, 

The Bible Readers’ Schoo) this year gradu- 
ated two young ladies, a Pole and a Bohemian. 
At the Commencement exercises Rev. L. L. 
Taylor of Piymouth Church delivered an ad- 
dress on The Open Scriptures. Dr. Schaufiler, 
who has bad no regular vacation for three 
years, intends to vanish during August with- 
out posting the name of his hiding place. 

Nearly all the Cleveland churches will be 
open morning and evening during the sum- 
mer. Rey. C. 8S. Mills spends two months in 
the Adirondacks and in New England, Pil- 
grim Church being in charge of Rev. I. W. 
Metcalf, who has just returned from a six 
weeks’ vacation. Rev. John Doane, formerly 
associate pastor of Plymouth Church, sup- 
plies while Rev. L. L. Taylor is at Spring 
Lake, N.J. Piymouth is spending about $2,000 
in enlarging its choir gallery and making 
other improvements. The families of Dr. 
H. M. Ladd, Rev. J. H. Hull and Dr. Brand 
of Oberlin occupy summer cottages at Bonny 
Bank, eight miles west of Cleveland. Dr. 
Ladd will supply Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
three Sundays in August, and then go with 
Mrs. Ladd to Digby, N.S., fora month. Rev. 
Rufus Apthorp supplies the First Church dur- 
ing the absence of Rev. J. W. Malcolm. Rev. 
J. W. Hargrave camped at Cottage Grove 
Lake two weeks. Rev. H. A. N. Richards 
goes to Geauga County in August. He is now 
making a vigorous canvass for funds, hoping 
to break ground for the new church building 
soon. 

Franklin Avenue Church members recently 
presented Rev. and Mrs. H. O. Allen with a 
rocking-chair and an Edison Mimeograph on 
the fifth anniversary oftheirwedding. Hough 
Avenue holds forty-five minute evening serv- 
ices with fifteen minute sermons on such 
topics as Turning to God, Trusting in God, 
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Listening to God. Rev. C. W. Carroll will 
spend his vacation in Geauga, County, using 
his bicycle to exchange with Pastors Mead of 
Burton, Sinks of Painesville and Phillips of 
Chardon. Irving Street Church now has Mr. 
C. A. Davidson of the last class at Ooerlin as 
pastor, and rejoices in increased atteadance, a 
newly decorated audience room and freedom 
from debt. Trivity Church has the walls of 
its fine new stone building nearly completed. 
The church recently gave a successful steam- 
boat excursion to Put-in-Bay, invitiag other 
Congregational! churches to join it. Rev. R. 
A. George goes to the home of his parents and 
supplies his pulpit by exchanges. Rev.D. W. 
Shaw spends the vacation at Oberlin with his 
family. . 

Lakeview Church has just paid a long stand- 
ing debt by voluntary subscriptions handed to 
the pastor without solicitations. A Men’s 
League has been organized of church mem- 
bers only. Rey. A. B. Cristy will spend his 
vacation in Hudson and on a lake trip. Park 
Church has organized a Men’s League. Rev. 
E. 8S. Rothrock recently gave a stereopticon 
r view of the life of Christ which was a largely 
attended and impressive service. Rev. D. T. 
Thomas will spend August in Akron. 

The Lorain Street Mission will be supplied 
for the next two months by Mr. M. L. Thom- 
sen, an Oberlin student. Union Church pros- 
pers under Rev.C.H. Lemmon. A $750 organ 
has just been purchased, and on a recent Sun- 
day evening The Galilean, a sacred cantata, 
was given to a cruwded house. Cottage meet- 
ings are held weekly. Thirty people attended 
one held a mile from the church. An Inter- 
mediate Endeavor Society has been organized. 
Rev. A. W. Franklin, recently pastor of the 
Swedish Church, bas removed to Pennsylvania 
and is engaged in work for the Swedish Mis- 
sions Friends, though still retainiog his con- 
nection as a Congregational minister. He won 
the respect and esteem of all during his Cleve- 
land pastorate, organizing the chuich and se- 
curing an attractive church building. Rev. 
N.J. Bolin, his successor, receives a cordial 
welcome. He is a man of fine spirit and of 
scholarly attainments. M. 


FROM THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

A visit north reveals much that is encourag- 
ing in the work of ourchurches in Oregon and 
Washington. At Tacoma Dr. Hallock finds 
more people to listen than the building will 
hold, and is only awaiting the business revival 
already begun in order to erect such an edificeas 
the importance of the field demands. At Seattle 
great enthusiasm is aroused over the coming 
of Rev. W. H. G. Temple, while in Spokane 
Dr. F. B. Cherrington from the Methodists is 
wisely leading the recent church formed by 
the union of the First Congregational and the 
Westminster Presbyterian, and known as the 
Westminster Congregational. For this debt- 
burdened people the prospect brightens, and 
the better time approaching promises great — 
relief. Among the agencies for good here is 
the Loyalty League, under the leadership of a 
young man recently from Brooklyn. The ob- 
ject is to hold the youth from fifteen to twenty 
years of age in allegiance to the Sunday school, 
and the purpose is realized. The league is 
one of the finest classes in the school, is loyal 
to its leader, and in various ways contributes 
to the progress of the church. 

Walla Walla, too, ably manned, is busy 
under the leadership of Rev. E. L. Smith, 
while the members and the citizens generally 
are rallying to the support of Whitman Col- 
lege. President Penrose, wisely chosen for 
the position, is putting new life into the insti- 
tution, and if Eastern friends will add to the 
generous offer of Dr. Pearsons, Walla Walla 
having already subscribed $40,000, the new 
era for Whitman, already dawned, will ad- 
vance toward a midday splendor. Great 
work lies at its door. With the State univer- 


sity 400 miles distant, it can command the sit- 
uation in Eastern Washington and touch for 
good the many youth ready to attend, and, 
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once assured, the opportunities are among the 
best in the State. 

The familiar face of Rev. F. B. Pullan, Third 
Church, San Francisco, is once more in our 
midst. His brethren thought they knew just 
where he belonged. His present place he has 
admirably filled for nearly four years, and 
San Francisco reluctantly yields to the inev- 
itable. But, whether East or West, this cour- 
teous gentleman, genial friend, faithful pastor 
and fearless preacher will make himself felt 
for the furtherance of the kingdom. 

OccIDENT. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—Pilgrim Conference held a Sunday school 
session at Scituate, July 23. Its devotional services 
were spiritual, reports from schools encouraging 
and its discussions practical. The addresses by Dr. 
G. M. Boynton, M. C. Hazard and Miss Annie 8. 
Harlow were full of bright, helpful, stimulating 
thoughts and suggestions, which will doubtlees go 
into immediate practice, as such seemed to be the 
resolve of the conference. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

VT.—The Ascutney Club was organized at Hart- 
ford, July 22, with a membership of sixty. It hasa 
constituency of about forty churches in this State 
and New Hampshire that have been without such 
an organization. Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D., was 
chosen president and Rev. E. T. Farrill, secretary. 
A large membership is assured. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Wood Memorial. Rev. 1. W.Sneath 
has finished the eighth year of his pastorate. Dur- 
ing this period 231 persons have been received into 
church membership, 130 on confession. The out- 
look is more promising than ever before. 

DORCHESTER.— Village. During August the pul- 
pit supplies are Rev. Messrs, H. M. Tenney, D.D., 
who i3 a former pastor, C. F. Crathern and E. M. 
Vittum, who will preach two Sundays. Rev. G. W. 
Brooks, the pastor, has been in camp with the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

SOMERVILLE.—Broadway. The corner stone of 
the enlarged and remodeled building was laid July 
25. Addresses were made by Drs. A. H. Quint and 
G. R. Leavitt, the lattera brother of the pastor, Rev. 
H. H. Leavitt. 

MALDEN.—Maplewood. Much damage has been 
done to the interior of the church building and also 
to the furniture, Jibrary books and other property. 
The minister’s residence was tntered also and mis- 
chief done there. It is thought to be the work of a 
gang of boys. 

LOWELL.—French. This church called a council 
last week to ordain Mr. J. L. Loiselle, until recently 
a dry goods mercbant of Lowell, but who is now 
under the appointment of the State H. M.S. to the 
ministry of the French church in Marlboro. He 
was one of the earliest French Canadians to enter 
business in Lowell and served on the committee to 
secure the site for the first French Catholic church 
in the city. He was brought into the Protestant 
faith by the influence of Rev. T. G. A. Coté, the pas- 
tor of the French church supported by the Massa- 
chusetts H. M. 8. in Lowell. Being a hearty be- 
liever in immersion he deemed it best to enter 
Newton Theological Seminary, but after completing 
the course he found that while still preferring im- 
mersion for himself be could not be conscientious 
in denying the baptism of such as preferred another 
mode. He therefore returns to our denomination. 
After due examination the council beartily voted 
to proceed with the ordination, but advised that it 
be held in Marlboro rather than Lowell and, the 
date of Sept. 10 being agreed upon, adjourned to 
meet there at that time. 

CENTERVILLE.—A missionary rally was held last 
Sunday evening. A lighthouse exercise was given 
and addresses made by two summer residents, Dr. 
R. A. Kingman and Mr. E. B. Worrell. Mrs. Han- 
nah R. Worrell, a member of this church who died 
last fall, left to the churob, the C. H. M.S. and the 
A. B.C. F. M. $100 each. 

SAUNDERSVILLE.—This church is showing new 
life, with Rev. David Howie as pastor. Though 
organized thirty-five years ago it has never bad a 
meeting house, but has used a hall given rent free 
by the mill company. It is now building on a lot 
and basement given by the Fisherville company on 
the edge of the village so as to serve the three 
places, Saundersville, Fisherville and Farnumville, 
all within a mile, and there are no other regular 
services except the Roman Catholic. The whole 
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cost will be about $8,500, of which after self-denial 
$3,200 is yet to be provided. A religious interest 
has resulted, and twenty-two have already joined 
the church this year. The new Men’s League has 
held six encouraging meetings, and the seéond 
number of the church paper has been issued. 

SPENCER.—The pastor, Rev. S. W. Brown, was re- 
cently married in Berlin, Germany, to Miss Clara 
Von Beyer of that city. Extensive repairs and al- 
terations have been made in the parsonage. 

WarE.—Last. Interest in home and foreign mis- 
sions has been strong among the women during the 
past year. At the last meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society Miss Mary M. Root 
of Madura made an address, and $300 was reported 
as the amount of the annual collection. 

Maine, 

FARMINGTON FALLS.—The house of worship was 
rededicated, July 25, as the Blake Memorial Church 
in memory of Mrs. Martha Norton Blake, one of the 
early members and mother of Mr. George F. Blake of 
Boston, Mass., who took much interest in the build- 
ing of the house in 1879, and has aided materially in 
the present refitting. The wall and ceiling have 
been replaced by metallic plates, changes have 
been made in the pulpit and orchestra, the furniture 
has been newly upholstered and the entrances are 
made more convenient. Rev. J.C. Young is pastor 
in connection with the New Sharon church, and his 
efforts have done much to secure the results now 
reached. The rededicatory services were conducted 
by the pastor, who was assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
D. L. Quint, L. C. Graves, F. A. Sanborn, Mr. Hun- 
toon and Secretary Adams, Best of all, the treas- 
urer reported that every bill was paid, and there is 
a small sum in the treasury. 

Rev. A. H. Johnson of Hyde Park, Mass., spends 
his vacation again at Cape Rosier, near Castine, 
and will supply. All were interested and profited 
by his faithful Jabors last season. 

Mr. R. W. Dunbar, late graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, will supply at Topsfield for ten weeks. 

New Hampshire. 

EXETER.—Second. Mr. A. P. Bourne, who grad 
uated at Andover in 1894 and has since taken a year 
of study at Harvard, begins work as assistant pas- 
tor with Rev. G. E. Street, Aug. 1. 

KEENE.—Second, Regret at the resignation of 
the pastor, Rev. G. H. DeBevoise, is not confined to 
his own church and denomination, but is felt by the 
churches generally and finds public expression. 
His influence has been: felt for good in the commu- 
nity and Keene will be poorer for his departure. 

MARLBORO,—The chapel has been adorned by a 
large and handsomely framed picture of Jerusalem, 
presented by the relatives of the jate Mrs. (Frost) 
Swasey of Cheleea, Mass., natives and benefactors 
of the town. 

Rev. Freeman C. Libby, late pastor in Meredith, 
has been seriously sick for more than four months, 
during much of the time suffering greatly. At 
present he is only able to sit up for a few minutes at 
a time and his progress toward recovery isextremely 
slow. His brethren of the Merrimack Association 
have lately presented him with a sum of money asa 
testimonial of their sympathy. 

Vermont, 

PoTNey.—An interesting series of meetings has 
been held for ten days. They were conducted by 
representatives of the Y.M.C.A., who are doing 
deputation work in the State. Christians have been 
quickened, and a few persons moved to begin the 
Christian life. 

Rhode Island. 

Woop RIVER JUNCTION.—The evangelistic serv- 
ices which have been held by the State missionary 
for several weeks have resulted in 80 much interest 
that a church building is likely to be erected before 
cold weather. This is a locality where no religious 
services had been held for years. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Port CHEsTER.—After a pastorate of nearly two 
years, Rev Ellsworth Bonfils has tendered his resig- 
nation. During that time there have been eighteen 
additions to the membership, besides the pastor and 
his wife. The church building has been repaired 
and decorated 

SouTA GRANVILLE —Rey. W. R. Curtis has begun 
work here. The people are glad to welcome a leader 
who can give his whole time to the work, as the 
church has had but one settled pastor in twenty 
years. 

GASPORT.—At the communion service, July 21, 
another Jarge class was received to the church on 
confession. Since Rev. S. ©. Ferris came to the 
pastorate one year ago the building bas undergone 
extensive repairs and the seating capacity greatly 
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increased, but there is not room enough to accom 
modate the congregations. The house is crowded 
to the doors long before the hour of service, even 
in this hottest month of the year. 

NoRWICH.—Fire destroyed the parsonage here 
July 24, and caused the death of two of the chil- 
dren of the pastor, Rev. W. H. Scudder. The chil- 
dren occupied a room in the rear of the house and 
together with several brotbers and sisters were 
just retiring when coal gas in a chimney exploded 
and set the house on tire. The children escaped 
with the exception of Clarise and Mary, who were 
burned to death. The building was totally de- 
stroyed. . 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

SANDUSKY.—This church recently sold its cen- 
trally located prorerty to the city for a city hall, 
and on July 21 laid the corner stone of a new build- 
ing to cost about $40,000. It will contain gymna- 
sium, reading-room and other institutional facil- 
ities, and is planned by the architect of Pilgrim 
Churecb, Cleveland. The church now holds serv- 
fees ina public hall, and it has been greatly pros- 
pered under the energetic ministry of Rev. C. A. 
Vincent. 

Rey. A. T. Reed is proving by his successful sum- 
mer meetings with Ohio churches that the summer 
is a good time for evangelistic services. A recent 
meeting held in a grove about three miles from the 
Williamstield church was largely attended for eight 
days, and on the closing Sunday more than 600 peo- 
ple were present. Churches in Mansfield and Jef- 
ferson have been greatly blessed by the services, 
which are specially designed for Christian people 
but have uniformly resulted in a good number of 
conversions. Open air meetings are being held in 
Oberlin, and thence Mr. Reed goes to the Lagonda 
Avenue Church, Springfield, and to Sandusky. 

Indiana. 

CASEYVILLE.—The corner stone of the newchurch 
building was laid July 20, the township trustee offi- 
ciating and addresses being made by Rev. James 
Hayes and others. The Christian Endeavor Society 
has raised $35 for the enterprise. Miss Sarah Al- 
drich of East Marshfield, Mass., has contributed 
$300, and the church is to be known as the Aldrich 
Church. 

Fort WAYNE.—?/ymouth is becoming a recog- 
nized civic force. Ata meeting held a recent Sun- 
day in the interests of Good Citizenship Mayor 
Oakley occupied a place in the pulpit with the pas- 
tor and gave an address. The church stands by the 
authorities in their reform movements. 

Michigan, 

Detroit.—Plymouth Tabernacle. The pastor, 
Rev. Morgan Wood, is spending his vacation in the 
northern woods and the pulpit will be supplied 
until Sept. 1 by the assistant pastor, Rev, Jesse 
Povey and Profs. F. E. Davy and W. R. Raymond of 
the Piymouth Institute. 

The State Minutes, which we have just received, 
seem almost like a new publication, being fully il- 
lustrated with pictures of church buildings and full- 
page portraits of prominent men. The latter are 
especially fine. 

Wisconsin. 

WHEATON.—The new building was dedicated, July 
21, free from debt. Itcost about $2,000, and received 
no help from the C. C. B. 8. This field has been 
served for the past few years by the pastors of the 
Second Church, Eau Claire. The people of the First 
Church gave generous financial aid. The pastors 
from the various churches in Eau Claire took partin 
the exercises. 

Eau CLAIRe.—First. Rev. Dr. J. F. Dudley, after 
an honored pastorate of twenty-six years, will close 
his work here Aug. 11. His departure is deeply 
regretted, since his name is connected with almost 
all of the important and good things of the city. 
He is one of the old inbabitants, and his name and 
services have been so closely connected with the 
public library that he is rightly called its father 
His powerful influence has been felt in the schools 
also. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

SPRINGFIELD. During the first ten 
months of Key, G. 8S. Brett’s ministry the church 
has paid off all its indebtedness excepting that to 
the C.C. B.S., and has renovated the building and 
beautified the grounds. Mr. Brett spends his vaca- 
tion in Maine. 

For the past few months Rev. John Brereton has 
been doing general missionary work in the region 
surrounding Willow Springs. Asa partial result a 
cburch bas been organized at Grandin, a lumbertown 
on the Current River branch of the Memphis Road, 
The church is to be self-supporting from the start. 
A movement is on foot to erect an edifice at once, 


Central, 
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Rev. W. H. Williams, until recently pastor of Pil- 
grim Church, Springfield, bas been greatly afflicted 
in the death of an only daughter, a very promising 
young lady and a member of the incoming senior 
class in Drury College. 


lowa. 


GREEN MouNTAIN.—The pastor elect, Rey. O. H. 
L. Mason, of Shell Rock, will be on the ground 
Sept.1. The church adds $200 to the salary, making 
it $1,000 and parsonage. 

Hupson.—For two years the church has been 
dormant, except as to missionary collections, and 
was doubtful on account of the number of church 
dérganizations in the place whether it should glorify 
God by dying or living. It has now decided to live 
and to have services regularly. Both Dr. E. Adams 
of Waterloo and Secretary Douglass spent July 21 
with this people, at which time three united with 
the church on confession. 

LARCH WOOD.—The church is prosperous under 
the care of Rev. William Jones, who is now be- 
ginning the third year of his pastorate. 

LITTLE ROCK AND OCHEYEDAN.—Rev. A. M. 
Leichliter of Runnells is supplying these churches 
for a month, in the meantime keeping his own 
church supplied. 

MITCHELL.—During the two years of Rey. E. P. 
Crane’s service here as pastor, eleven were received 
to membership, a troublesome debt removed, and 
the church brought to self-support. 


Minnesota. 


DETROIT.—Since the coming of Rev. G. W. Brown- 
john congregations have increased and all branches 
of work have developed. 

WayzaTA.—A lot has been offered to the church 
adjacent to the parsonage on condition that the 
debt to the C. C. B.S. is paid at once. The church 
is making an effort to raise $300 for that purpose. 

SPRINGFIELD.—This church, with its outstation 
Selma, has developed greatly under the preaehing 
of a student who leaves at the close of next month, 
when a pastor is to be secured. The church recently 
sold its parsonage on account of financial strin- 
gency. 4 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Vorest Heights. The church build- 
ing is inclosed and will be completed next month. 
— Silver Lake, A parsonage costing $1,800 has 
been secured. 

Nebraska. 

LINCOLN.—Plymouth. At the service July 21 
James H. Rivets, Esq., superintendent of buildings 
on the Burlington Road, gave an address on Sunday 
observance with special reference to the wants of 
railroad men.—Rev. Samuel Williams, for several 
years member of the Vine Street Church, preached 
at the morning service July 21. Mrs. Williams 
takes charge of the service at Riverton during his 
absence. 


BURWELL,.—The church is much encouraged in its 
work since the coming of the new pastor, Rev. H. M. 
Evans. The seating of the new church building 
will be completed and an addition built to the par- 
sonage. 

Hayes County.—The First Church has secured 
a house formerly built by the Advent society and 
regular services are held in it. Rev. T. C. Moffat, 
the pastor, who also has charge of Palisade and 
Hayes Center, finds a growing interest in his work 
since the abundant rain has given assurance of 
good crops the present season. 


OMAHA.—Hillside. The resignation of Rev.G. J. 
Powell to accept his call to the church at Sayville, 
N. Y., is a loss not only to this church but to the 
work in the city. Mr. Powell came to Hillside some- 
thing more than three years ago, finding the prop- 
erty with a heavy debt and the members much dis- 
couraged. During his pastorate the membership 
has largely increased; the Sunday school has been 
built up, so that it has become one of the largest in 
the city, and all of the debt on the building and 
parsonage has been provided for except what is due 
the C.C. B.S. Mr. Powell has been active in the 
organization and the work of the Congregational 
Church Extension Society of Omaha, in the Munici- 
pal League and in other movements looking to a 
better condition of things in the city. He will close 
his work Sept. 1. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Oregon. 


The exercises of dedication 
The sermon was by Rev. F. W. 
Rev. G. R, Wallace, D.D., the 


PORTLAND.— First. 
were held July 14. 
Gungaulus, D.D. 


pastor, led in the service of dedication, and other 
parts were taken by Rev. Messrs. R. A. Rowley, 
Thomas McClelland, D. D.,C. H. Curtis, J. D. Eaton, 
Alonzo Rogers, C. F. Clapp and J. J. Staub. Dr. 
Wallace and family will spend the six weeks’ vaca- 
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tion in southern California, and he will supply the 
First Church, Los Angeles. 


HAWAIL. 

HonoLuLu.—Central Union. Rev. D. P. Birnie, 
formerly of Allston, Mass., was installed over this 
church Jiine 5. A congregation of several hundred 
were present, among whom were many Hawaiian 
pastors and delegates. The sermon was by Rev. 
C. W. Hill, and other parts by Rey. Messrs. Jiro 
Okabe, A. V. Soares, S. E. Bishop, C. M. Hyde, D.D., 
H. H. Parker and Mr. Edward Bailey. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Baptist denomination loses an unusually able 
and devoted minister in the death, last week, of 
Rev. Richard Montague of Newton Center. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1875, and held pastorates 
in Lawrence and in lrovidence, R. I. He was al- 
ready attracting attention asa young man of rare 
promise when serious pulmonary illness compelled 
him to seek a more congenial climate in Colorado, 
where, in 1887, he became pastor of the Baptist 
eburch in Colorado Springs. Not quite two years 
ago he returned East and became pastor at Newton 
Center, where, notwithstanding great physical dif- 
ficulties, he bravely kept on his work till he died at 
the age of forty-two.’ 





THE PAN-AMERIOAN OONGRESS. 


TORONTO, JULY 18-25, 


BY J. P. GERRIE, TORONTO. 





That the congress was the success in num- 
bers and general interest which its most ardent 
promoters desired seems scarcely probable. 
Some of the meetings were poorly attended, 
and only one was marked by a really large 
gathering, which was in turn disappointed by 
the absence of the speakers announced for the 
evening. Other sessions, too, were seriously 
affected by the failure of different members to 
respond to the call of the program. With few 
exceptions, the speakers chosen were little 
known, and were evidently not considered to 
be the best representatives of the subjects as- 
signed them. Many good addresses, however, 
were given, and the excellent purposes of the 
congress revealed in the valuable lessons that 
were gained. A study of the membership and 
addresses of the congress will be of interest 
and value to any who desire to profit from 
such a course. 

A Spirit of Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood was strikingly apparent. 
Speaker after speaker uttered this word with 
an emphasis that was truly significant. It 
was heard in the inaugural address and kept 
sounding until the close, and is now one of 
the lingering echoes of the congress. But 
more practical and assuring than mere verbal 
utterances of brotherhood were the lessons 
read in the appearance together on the one 
platform of Jew, Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and ultra-Protestant. Those present will read 
with a new meaning the Saviour’s words to 
his followers in different folds, having been 
privileged to see new bonds in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
The Claims of Education. 

Educational work claimed marked promi- 
nence. Schools, colleges and universities, 
scattered over Canada and the United States, 
had their representatives in the congress. 
Strong protests were uttered against sectari- 
anisin, and the statement made that the ten- 
dency in the United States is toward purely 
secular schools, in order that a united system 
of education may be maintained in mixed 
communities. The consensus of opinion 
among the speakers seemed to favor the re- 
tention of religious instruction in the schools, 
and applause greeted the reference to Rufus 
Choate, who, half a century ago, declared that 
the Bibie would not be taken out of the 
schools as long as a large enough particle of 
Plymouth Rock remained to make a gun 
flint. Rural academies, with a practical course 
of studies such as are needed in farming com- 
munities, were strongly advocated. Such a 
course of instruction was also urged to be 
necessary for the production of skilled work- 
men in the different mechanical pursuits of 
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life. The influence of education on citizen. 
ship was advanced as a reason why the state 
should educate for her. own protection and 
prosperity. Emphasis was placed upon the 
stimulus given to morality and religion by 
education, and Thomas Carlyle was quoted 
as saying that the devil is less a devil in 
knowing that three and three make six than 
in not knowing it. Education was assuredly 
held up as a mighty power at the meetings of 
the congr: 8s. 

Social Problems. 

Social questions elicited varied discussions. 
Cornelius Gardener, commandant of the U.S. 
Army, described the much talked about 
potato patch scheme of Detroit. Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago outlined the ‘‘ settlement 
idea,’ and told of the great good which may 
be done by those in good circumstances who 
settle in the depressed and congested parts of 
cities. The nationalism of land and all great 
monopolies, an eight hours’ day, no labor for 
children, and old age pensions were the con- 
tentions of Dr. Bennett of Ohio. State con- 
trol, Dr. Courtice of The Christian Gua-dian 
felt assured would aggravate present evils, 
because of already over-government and 
misgovernment. Objective and subjective 
reforms are needed in the shape of trades 
unions, arbitration and co-operation and 
spiritual regeneration. There can be no 
doubt, as Mrs. Rogers of Evanston, IIl., de- 
clared, that society in devising methods and 
means for the suppression of poverty and vice 
is reaching out toward a higher civilization. 
There seems, too, to be a growing agreement 
with Rev. Dr. Gray of Chicago, that it is a 
great thing to save the individual but a 
greater thing to save society. Municipal re- 
form appeared on the program, and the ad- 
dress on this subject by Rev. D. N. Beach was 
an interesting account of the struggle for the 
abolition of saloons in Cambridge, Mass., and 
the happy results that have followed the 
victory. 

The Strength and Weakness of Journalism. 

Journalism heard many things both to its 
glory and shame. President Smith, in his in- 
augural address, strongly censured newspa- 
pers, which so glaringly magnify the bad 
rather than the good in man, and declared 
that such papers at least can escape the charge 
of being Sunday school literature. Dr. Ed- 
wards of Chicago referred to the lakes of ink 
which further on the one side the work of 
darkness and on the other the cause of light. 
Both he and Editor Mayer of the Berlin News 
advocated the support by the public of clean, 
pure journalism. 


Missions. 

The theme of missions gave an interesting 
discussion to the congress. One of the largest 
meetings of the series listened to the addresses 
onthissubject. Dr. Ely, a returned missionary 
from Japan, declared foreign and home mis- 
sions to be the right and left hands of the 
church. He saw perfect harmony between 
evangelization abroad and sociological effort 
at home. Both are needed, but the theological 
controversies, now happily past, are no longer 
wanted, and if the energy spent in these dis- 
putes be now directed to the mission field 
the results will be tremendous. The Very 
Rev. Dean Harris spoke on Catholic missions, 
and described the methods by which the 
Sacred Congregation de Propaganda maps out 
the heathen world and stations missionaries 
in like manner to that carried on by a station- 
ing committee of the Methodist Church. Dr. 
Gracey, president of the International Mis- 
sionary Union, briefly outlined the splendid 
results of a century of Protestant missions, 
and sounded an appeal for greater union of 
forces in mission work. 


Church Union. 

And church union was in the congress! 
Bishop Gilbert of St. Paul pointed out the 
encouragement looking toward union, which 
may be seen in the decrease of both absolutism 
and individualism, the practical tendency of 
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the age, the sinking of mere form aud theory, 
the historical treatment of the question, the 
congtant agitations of the subject and the in- 
creased use of liturgical methods of worship. 
The worthy bishop believed that the Episco- 
pal Church offered the most acceptable ground 
for union, but surely the congress itself was 
the best example that Congregationalism at 
present offers the only ground of union, and 
on that ground the congress assembled. The 
members gathered from different churches, 
with different views and different methods of 
work, and no one forbade another “ because 
he followeth not with us.’’ 





TEMPERANCE. 


—— ‘* Workmen, vote for your beer! ” was a 
prominent Jine on the Unionist placards in 
not a few of the British districts during the 
recent contest of electors. 


—— In 1874 there were 300,000 distillers of 
brandy in France, who were only permitted 
to produce forty liters apiece. The number 
has now increased to 900,000. There has been 
a corresponding increase in drunkenness 
among the French lower classes and whereas 
in 1884 there were only 133 cases of insanity 
to each 100,000 of the population, now there 
are 166 to every 100,000. 


The City Vigilant says that the Board 
of Excise of New York city “is using its best 
endeavors to secure the enforcement of the 
laws, as evidenced by the revocation of nu- 
merous licenses held by those who have al- 
lowed their premises to become the resorts of 
disreputable characters; and in every case 
where convincing evidence of violations has 
been furnished, this board has unhesitatingly 
done its duty.”’ 

— The Y.P.S.C. E. convention went on 
record thus: 

Christian Endeavor stands always and 
everywhere for Christian citizenship. Lt is 
forever opposed to the saloon, the gambling 
den, the brothel and every like iniquity. It 
stands for t mperance, for law, for order, for 
Sabbath-keeping, for a pure political atmos- 
phere—in a word, for righteousness. And 
this it does, not by allying itself with a politi- 
cal party, but by attempting, through the 
quick consciences of its individual members, 
to permeate and influence all parties and all 
communities, 

— Sir William Vernon Harcourt, in ad- 
dressing his constituents at Derby —they who 
rejectéd him when it came to the poll—said: 

I speak of the Loca! Option Bill. I have 
some right to speak upon the question, and I 
speak upon it with a sense of the deepest 
responsibility. It has been iosinuated that I 
stood alone in this matter. That statement is 
false. The Liberal government stood firmly 
by the bill I had the boaor t> introduce. [ 
had then and I have now their undivided 
support. ... I believe from the bottom of my 
heart that of all social reforms it is the most 
necessary, the most urgent and the most be- 
neticent, and if I suspected that the Liberal 
party or a Liberal government intended to 
play false to the cause of temperance, I should 
indeed believe that the Liberal faith had been 
betrayed. 

—— Even the editor of The Wine and Spirit 
G. zette says that the police commissioners of 
New York city are “ honestly endeavoring to 
have the law impartially carried out. They 
are no respecters of persons and my informa- 
tion from all classes of liquor dealers is that 
the rich and the poor, the influential and the 
non-influential are required equally to obey 
the law.” He also makes the interesting 
admission that after David B. Hill had been 
elected governor for New York State for the 
second time he said to him (the editor): ‘‘ You 
kvow J am the friend of the liquor dealers and 
will go almost to any length to help them and 
give them relief, but do not ask me to recom- 
mend to the Legislature the passage of a law 
opening the saloons on Sunday. I cannot do 
it for it would ruin the Democratic party in 
the State.” [Italics ours.—Ep.] 

The Ministerial Association of Man- 
chester, N. H., is waging an unrelenting war 
against the saloons of the city, thus far re- 
sulting in the closing of 150 of the 250 which, 
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till latelv, have been plying their unholy vo- 
cation. Not satisfied with this, measures are 
being taken to close the remainder. The 
majority of the police commissioners, whose 
duty it is to enforce the law, have contented 
themselves with fining them and letting them 
continue their selling, which is deemed no 
more nor less than practical license. The 
association has addressed a memorial to the 
commissioners plainly telling them if there is 
not a speedy change in their present adminis- 
tration it will appeal to the governor and 
council for the removal of such as neglect or 
refuse to perform their sworn duty. Repre- 
sentatives have already been before the gov- 
ernor and council and are assured that they 
will be heard whenever they bring specific 
charges against the unfaithful officers. The 
State Law and Order League also stand ready 
to step in at a moment’s notice when wanted. 


—— Police Commissioner Rovsevelt, reply- 
ing to the congratulations of a representative 
body of New York clergyman, said recently: 


I have seen plenty of base demagogy in my 
career, but a baser demagogy than that of 
those who protest against our enforcement of 
the law because it is against the poor man I 
never have seen. The men who make that 
plea, headed by a United States senator from 
this State, know that we are fighting the 
richest and most powerful organization that 
there is in tbis city, that this is an organiza- 
tion which has much money in its control and 
which will spend its money us freely as it can 
to defeat the effort to secure an honest gov- 
ernment. I refer to the brewery influences. 
We are fighting them. You will understand 
that we have opposed to us the corrupting 
power of wealth. No man suffers so much 
from the non-enforcement of the law as the 
poor man, the man without money and friends. 
I looked over the blotters of some of our sta- 
tions the otter day, and it is astonishing to 
ste how crimes of disorder have diminished 
because of the enforcement of the law. And 
the law-aviding element in the city of New 
York has reason to be proud of what has been 
done, As to ourselves, we expected a clamor 
of evil- disposed persons and the allies of crim- 
inals, but I can assure you we are not look- 
ing for our personal advancement. 


—— The conference of reformers, recently 
held at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, in 
which prohibitionists, bimetallists, populists, 
socialists and single tax advocates predomi- 
nated, agreed upon the following propositions 
as the proposed basis for a new party: 


Direct legislation, through the initiative and 
referendum in national, state and local mat- 
ters, the imperative mandate and proportional 
representation. 

ben any branch of legitimate business be- 
comes a monopoly in the hands of a few 
against the interests of the many, that indus- 
try should be taken possession of on just terms 
by the municipality, the state or the nation, 
and administered by the people. 

The election of president, vice- president and 
United States senators by direct vote of the 
people, and also of all civil officers as far as 
practicable. 

Equal suffrage witbout distinction of sex. 

No land tenure without use and occupancy. 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic for beverage 








A Back Bracer. 


Here is a chair which looks as uncomfortable as a hump- 
backed camel. Yet it is the most comfortable office or piano 


chair ever devised. 


The chair consists simply of five things: (a) a crowning 
leather seat, heavily upholstered; (b) a cushioned back rest, 
large enough to cover the full width of the shoulders and 
lower back; (c) a twelve inch adjustable rack for raising or 
lowering the back cushion to the right hight; (d) a set-screw 
for adjusting the degree of forward pressure of the back 
cushion; (e) a swivel and tilting mechanism under the seat. 


Here is the operation: For active work set the cushion 
high and tighten the screw. If resting or conversing, relax 
the screw and rock easily backward. If tired, lower the 
cushion to fit the lower back, and tighten the screw, and the 


result is luxury itself. 
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purposes and government control of the sale 
for medicinal, scientifie and mechanical pur- 
poses. 

All money—paper, gold and silver—should 
be issued by the government only and made 
legal tender for all payments, public or pri- 
vate, on future contracts, and in amount ade- 
quate to the demands of business. 

Free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the ratio of sixteen to one. 


Prof. John Bascom, who signed the call for 
the conference but did not attend it, protests 
against the last plank and says that it nulli- 
fies the good of all the others. 





A GOOD appetite and refreshing sleep are es- 
sential to health of mind and body, and these are 
given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 














Marriages. 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
CADMUS—HERSEY—In Hingham, July 15, by Rev. 


Allan B. Hudson, Rev. William E. Cadmus and Annie 
Ives, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Levi Hersey of West 
Hingham. 
CAVALIER—CROOK-—In Providence, R.L., jury 13, by 
1 A. Maryatt, George P. Cavalier and Lizzie A. 
ll of Providence, 


Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Rey. C. 
Crook, a 











POMEROY—At Somers, Ct., July 17, Lucinda Pomeroy, 
daughter of the late Deacon Oren Pomeroy. She was 
one of the earliest graduates of Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary. 

SESSIONS- In Chaplin, Ct., July 18, Orra Storer, wife 
of the late Rev. Joseph W. Sessions, aged 69 yrs. 

WELD—In South Hadley Falls, July 15, Carrie Belle, 
daughter of Deacon Stephen C. eld, aged 25 yrs. 
Practically blind from birth, yet she was gifted, well- 
educated, thoroughly consecrated and, withal, a re- 
markable character. As an only child, she made her- 
self a sweet, ministering spirit. And while ber body 
is gone, yet her sweet influence lingers in all our 
hearts and homes, a ray of light from God. 

YOUNG~—In Brunswick, Me., July 16, Hon. Stephen J. 
Young, aged 55 yrs. He was treasurer and formerly 

rofessor of modern languages in Bowdoin College. 
Much of its financial prosperity is due to his able 
management, and his loss, as a citizen and official of 
the college, will be deeply felt. 


- Erysipelas 

Has been my affliction from childhood. It was 
caused by impure blood and every spring I 
was sure to have a long spell and my general 
health would give way. Doctors did me but 
little good and I became despondent. Last 
spring erysipelas settled in my eyes and I be- 
came totally blind for several weeks. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla was recommended and after tak- 
ing one bottle my sight gradually returned, my 
blood became purified and I was restored to 
good health. With Hood’s Sarsaparilla one is 
well armed to meet any foe.”” Miss Lutu Les, 
144 Market St., Memphis, Tenn. temember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only True Blood Purifier prominently 
in the public eye. $1; six for $5. 


L ’ H cure all liver ills, bilious 
Hood Ss Pills ness, headaches, 25c. 








It is a wonder that such a chair was not discovered bet se. It is the most 
perfect office chair for all needs, and is equally good for a piano chair. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
The condition of trade continues to be all 
that it has been during the past three months, 


and that is saying a great deal. The basis 
upon which our mercantile organization rests 
has lost none of its solidity orstrength. Bank 
clearings are running nearly equal to those of 
1892, in spite of the fact that many commodi- 
ties are much lower than they were then. 
Capital is now branching out and will con- 
tinue to as credit becomes more expanded. 
The immediate effect is seen in advancing 
wages and the new enterprises being started 
or projected in all sections. 

lron, the barometer of trade, continues firm 
at the best prices since the rise began, and 
mills and furnaces which bave not been in 
operation since 1892 have been put in blast at 
full capacity. The iron men say that orders 
are coming in with a rush and apparently 
with no signs of cessation as yet. All the 
large iron plants of the country are said to 
have enough business now on hand to keep 
them busy for months. And it is probable 
that we shall witness the same activity in 
every other branch of trade, and the same 
cry, namely, that the demand exceeds the 
supply immediately on hand. 

If the signs of the times are read correctly 
We are on the eve of an enormous periud of 
prosperity. Money is pleuty and seeking nov 
only safe investment but speculative invest- 
ment as well. Europe is likewise flush, and 
is once more regarding ‘* Yankee rails’’ and 
Yankee securities with favor. 

Crop prospects are nothing short of brilliant, 
and the only cloud in the whole horizon of 
promise is rapidly fading into a fleecy one 
with a silver lining. We refer to the excess 
of expenditures over receipts by the Treasury. 
The receipts are steadily increasing, however, 
and we hazard little in saying that before the 
snow flies they will be largely in excess of the 
outgoe. Imports have increased over last year, 
and exports will soon be very large. 

The feature ip the security markets has been 
the strength of the granger stocks in New 
York and of copper stocks in Boston. The 
advance in New York was on the fioe crop 
outlook and the covering operations of a large 
“short” interest which has apparently lain 
dormant in these shares for months. Locally 
we have a full-fledged copper boom, 

——_— 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A floating society with seventeen members was 
formed on board the United States steamship Min- 
neapolis while at sea lately. 

Cottage prayer meetings sustained for four years 
by a society in Wasnington, D.C., have grown into 
an open air meeting, for which a convenient tent 
has now been secured. 

The union of New Orleans, as soon as it got the 
keynote from the Boston convention, passed reso- 
lutions denouncing the open dens of infamy in the 
city, and petitioned the mayor and police board to 
enforce the law. 

The Chicago Good Literature Exchange, which 
has acted for societies everywhere in finding where 
good literature would be acceptable and in furnish- 
ing the information to those wishing it, has been 
the means of distributing 100,000 pieces of literature 
during the past year. 





Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses af ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 
send to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated ~~ 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 
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The society in Sterling, Mass., arrranged to fur- 
nish a carriage to take to church some families 
that could not attend regularly because they lived 
at such a distance. With the help of these families 
the society has now bought a better barge for the 
purpose. and a Christian Endeavor Society has 
grown up in the district. 

In the winter a Minnesota society was turned out 
of the schoolhouse that it had been occupying. The 
result was the union of the members, representing 
different denominations, in a church. They were 
poor, but they raised $315, and with some outside 
help a building was put up which has been dedi- 
cated with a debt of less than one hundred dollars. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn says the most religious, fervent 
and pathetic of the visitors to the recent conven- 
tion were the Anglo-Africans or Afro-Americans; 
for, in addition to the general joy and thankfulness 
at being in Boston on such an occasion, they felt 
and touchingly expressed their gratitude to Boston 
as a champion of their own freedom and equality. 
“I went to their first distinctive gathering at the 
Charles Street church, and could not fail to notice 
this feature of their native eloquence. Gratitude 
is a charming quality; pity it is so rare; but the 
grandchildren of Africa have not yet unlearned it.” 








For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. L. D. BIEBER, Paoillipsvurg, N. J., says: * It 
is an excellent remedy for imdigestion, and when 
diluted with water a pleasant beverage.” 





a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the ‘Index to 
Chimneys’ — free 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 21,1 Am. 

No. 22,1 Am the Bread of Life. 

No. 23,1 Am the Light of the World. 
No. 24,1 Am the Good Shepherd. 


No. 25,1 Am the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. 


No. 26, | Am the Living One. 
No. 27, The Master and His Dis- 
ciples. 
No. 28, Whitsuntide. 
No. 29, Simon Peter. 
No. 30, James. 
20 Other Services Ready. 
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Not a Patent Medicine 


A 
Nervous Prostration 
Mental 


Depressio». 
Nervous ),. cosia. 
Menta I Failure. 


Freligh’s 
To n i Cc (A Phosphorised 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., tex 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, ““)) 


directions, testimonials, etc., te ¥ 
address. : 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manu/facturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle 











Financial. 





“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, <=*s 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Zhe Conyregationalist. 





HIGH CITY, COUNTY 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS, 


PAYING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST. 


We make a specialty of High Class 
Securities, suitable for permanent In- 
vestment. 

Descriptive circular mailed on application. 
SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 Wall Street, New York. 





8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


803 C 





y Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Do You Want to Sell a 


YOU | 
WESTERN MORTCACE 
SELL or Western Land—avoid toreclosure costs—stop 
| sending good money after bad—get a good 5 per 
WE | cent. investment instead. Address the 
| Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co., 








BUY 33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
Send for our Bond List. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


The general committee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales has decided to 
send its secretary, Rev. W. J. Woods, to visit 
the Congregational churches of Jamaica and 
British Guiana. 

The queens of Sweden and of Holland are 
said to be ardent friends of the Salvation 
Army, and tbe Russian Czar is believed to 
favor it But the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany are reported to be very hostile to it. 
Militarism prevails in Germany to such a de- 
gree that nothing having anything like an 
even semi-military organization not’ originat- 
ing witb the imperial Government is looked 
upon with satisfaction. 


It is significant that Lord Rosebery, in a 
great speech in Albert Hall made just after 
his ministry went down, defined the Liberal 
imperialism for which he had always stood 
thus: ‘“‘ Liberal imperialism spells, first, the 
maintenance of the empire; secondly, the 
opening of new areas for your surplus popula- 
tion; thirdly, the suppression of the slave trade ; 
fourthly, the development of missionary enter- 
prise; and, fifthly, the development of ‘your 
commerce.” 


A prominent Japanese official has assured 
Mr. Curtis of The Chicago Record, whose let- 
ters to that journal are the best yet written on 
the situation in Japan and that nation’s fu- 
ture relations to the United Scates, that the 
government would pay a liberal subsidy— 
just as is now paid to the British Japan Mail— 
to assist in sustaining a reputable and well- 
edited American newspaper in Tokio. Mr. 
Curtis says that if American merchants and 
manufacturers would cease impugning the 
veracity and honesty of the Japanese, and be- 
lieve that their contracts were as likely to 
be kept as those of other foreigners, they 
could have the bulk of Japanese trade. 


The custodian of the manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library, intrusted with the task of 
preparing some of its treasures for publica- 
tion, is said to have recently asked P Leo 
XIII. just what limit he should set for him- 
self in the publication of the papers—whether 
there should be any attempt to suppress doc- 
uments that were not creditable to the pa- 
pacy. Pope Leo is said to have replied: 
‘* Publish everything that is of interest. Sup- 
press nothing for the sake of policy even 
though it may reflect upon the conduct of 
ecclesiastics. If the gospels were to be writ- 
ten at the present time there would be those 
who would suggest that the treachery of Judas 
and the dishonesty of St. Peter should be 
omitted in order not to offend tender con- 
sciences.” 


Mrs. F. A. Steel, who shares with Rudyard 
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University of Berne, recently so successfully 
demonstrated the usefulness of such thor- 
oughly educated women that when she re- 
turned to St. Petersburg this year she was 
given permission to take a degree in a Rus- 
sian university and thus practice anywhere 
within the realm. And now comes the an- 
nouncement of a special school for women at 
the imperial capital. In view of the fact that 
the religion of many Asiatic tribes subject to 
Russia prohibits men from giving medical 
treatment to women, it will be seen that this 
important change of attitude and reform 
means much to suffering humanity. 

We made a brief reference in a recent issue 
to a case of witch burning in Ireland. The 
superstitious husband, Michael Cleary, has 
been sentenced to twenty years penal servi- 
tude. An interesting letter from Edward 
Clodd, president of the English Folk-Lore 
Society, to the London Chronicle shows how 
men like himself look upon the verdict. He 
is quite right in his closing remark: 

This poor, illiterate Cleary shared the belief 
common to the Celtic peoples that illness, espe- 
cially of the, to him, perplexing kind that 
afflicted his wife, is due to the real parson 
having been abducted by fairies, who substi- 
tute a changeling resembling the person. 
Consequently Cleary had n> doubt that the 
creature whom he was torturing was not 
Bridget Cleary at all, but a changeling whom 
the tairies would rescue when they saw her 
thus treated, and at the same time restore 
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Rverything 
P oO 


Goes 
in the way of dirt, when Pear/- 


ive gets after it. Everything 
washable is left without harm. 
It cleans the house, and the 
finest things in it. It is a 
necessity in the laundry. /¢ 
docs away with the R ub, Rub, 
Rub, it is a luxury in the 
bath. Stick to soap, if you'd 
rather work hard; when ready 





Kipling the honor of presenting most faith- 
fully in literature the life of India, has lived 
there many years. For seventeen years she 
taught in the government schools at Punjab. 
A reply to a question recently put to her is 
significant, for she has wandered over much 
of India, studying native life and thought. 
‘* Have you found any traces of occult or mys- 
terious knowledge during your wanderings?” 
sbe was asked. ‘“ After twenty-five years’ 
experience and close observation,’ said Mrs. 
Steel, ‘I am bound to admit thatI have found 
no such traces myself, and have never met a 
native who professed occult knowledge of any 
kind. I made a point of inquiring carefully 
and frequently on this very subject.””’ Mrs 
Steel has naught but praise for the foreign 
missionaries. 


A medical college for women is about to 
be opened in St. Petersburg, and it has the 
patronage of the czar and his wife. Since 1887 
Russian women who have studied in French 
and Swiss universities and attained the de- 
gree of M.D. have not been permitted on 





their return to Russia to practice their pro- 
fession, but the superb service as a nurse and 


physician rendered in eastern Siberia by a 
Russian woman, who had graduated from the | 





to be helped, try Peardline. 


Bridget. ‘* You will soon see my wife come 

down the chimney.” So ingrained is the be- Io ws Grousawiltatees: th is 

lief that after the poor creature’s death B re ~ S will telt you “this 

the neighbors repaired to a so-called fairy eware el tay Raa the ALSES 

fort in the belief that she would appear as a Pearline is never peddied, and if your grocer senos 

captive in the possession of the ‘‘ good peo- you something in n place of Pearline, do the honest 
Shing—send 7 272 JAMFS \ 


ple,’’ when they would have rushed forward 
to rescue her. . . . It will occur to many that 
for the survival of such superstitions the re- 
sponsibility should be shared by the Christian 
organizations which surround these poor peas- 
ants of Ballybadlea. | 
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“WELL DONE OUTLIVES 
DEATH.” EVEN YOUR 
MEMORY WILL SHINE 
IF YOU USE. ...- 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I rejoice in an abundant and diversified in- 
equality. Iyantto live in a world of inequal- 
ity. A state of equality would be flimsy and 
unendurable. It would be an essentially 
bogus virtue. The type of humanity that will 
enable a man to look on his neighbor with the 
slight affection that would depend on his be- 
ing no better off than himself is not desirable. 
Personally, I want to live in a world where I 
am surpassed in every direction, and where 
there are innumerable wealthier people than 
myself, where envy is at least possible and 
where virtue has some obstacles. Then and’ 
then only will morals be worth anything, af- 
fection be living and wealth respectable.— 
Prof. J. B. Clark of Amherst. 

It is a grievous mistake, and an offense 
against the whole spirit of the New Testa- 
men, to attempt to impose on the church the 
restrictions of Jewish casuists. By all means 
let us defend for our nation the English rest 
day, but let each be fully persuaded in his 
own mind and speak charitably of others. 
There are considerations which may outweigh 
the arguments of the easiest. The Sabbath 
was made for man, and there are great moral 
considerations which may determine one’s 
choice and preference in the matter of Sunday 
observance. ... The days in my life that 
stand out as red-letter are the Sundays. Not 
the birthdays, or the public holidays, not 
Christmas, or Easter, or Whitsuntide, but the 
Sundays. It surely was a great art, though 
largely unconscious in its exercise, which en- 
abled my parents to make so lovely that day 
which to myriads of children has been the 
dullest of the week.—Rev. F’. B. Meyer. 

For to me, who have no home, and never 
shall have in this world, the fullness of the 
gospel bubbles up from the brimming chalice 
of the homes of other women the wide world 
through. They are life’s living springs that 
turn the arid waste to fragrant meadow land. 
And I believe the mother-heart was given to 
poor humanity for purposes of wider blessing 
than we have dreamed as yet. It is deep and 
changeless as the tides of the sea, and no heart& 
beats quite so close to God’s as hers who 
through the sacrament of pain and danger 
alone can come into her kingdom, and whose 
face is the first one ever mirrored in the celes- 
tial eyes of a little child. And we ‘new 
women,” “progressive women,” ‘radical 
women,’ if so it please any to call us, are de- 
voted altogether to that ideal bome which 
shall equalize the twain whom God hath 
joined together, and so empower the mother- 
heart that it may work its sacred will in win- 
ning the stormy heart of man into the safe and 
blessed harbor where the holiest experiences 
that life can know shall mellow and exalt the 
three-fold nature which is yet one in the 
unity of the spirit and the bond of peace— 
husband and wife and child.—Frances E 
Willard. 

Ee ee eae 

The holy passion of friendship is of so sweet 
and steady and loyal and enduring:a nature 
that it will last through a whole lifetime, if not 
asked to lend money.—Pudd’nhead Wilson’s 
Calendar. 
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WHY NOT? 


Why not make the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity one to be taken on examination? 
It means nothing now, unless the person re 
ceiving it attaches the name of the institu- 
tion that gave it to him, and not always 
then. It has become a burlesque of com- 
mon sense. The ignorant, not only of the- 
ology and church history, but of the Eng- 
lish language, sport it. Let it not be said 
that one who has received it may not pro- 
pose a thing of this kind. If the institution 
which conferred honorary degrees upon us 
will make the degrees dependent on exami- 
nation, we pledge ourselves to give them 
up, and either procure them in the new 
way, or ‘‘halt feebly along the journey of 
life deprived of the capacities for usefulness 
and enjoyment”’ without them.—The Chris 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ay ppondine, New Lisbon, Wis., to Shell Rock, 
ccep 


BOARDMAN, J. B., to Bethany Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io. 


Cc . ciety, Walter R., 
% F poe 

DAVIDSON, Cc. Obe _ Semirary, to Irving Street 
Ch., © ehh “acce 

DISBKOW, Edward D., en, Me., to West Ch., Han- 
over, Mass 

DUNTON, A. L., to La Moille, Io. 

av eaee Hinion C., accepts call to Emmanuel Ch, + Mon- 
treal, 

FISHER, ‘Oren D., Toledo, O., to People’s Ch., Indianap- 


olis, 
FLINT: tibert E., Kiowa, Kan., to Neosho, Mo. Ac- 


ots 
HERR, Horace D., Kansas City, Kan., to Fredonia. Ac- 


cepts. 

HOPKINS, W. H., Jacksonville, Fla., to First Ch., 
Fougeneepee, N. Y. 

ISAACS, Wm. J., Williston, N. D., to Melville, Pingree 
and “ae ay 
AT cWS, Newman, Harvard University, to Puritan 
Ch., Scranton, Pa. Accepts. 

MCLAUGHLIN, James, Forman, N. D., to Inkster, Orr 
and Niagara. Accepts 

NORTON, Edwin F., Olivet, Mich.,to Almont. Accepts. 

NORTON, Smith, accepts call to Newfane, Vt 

OSGOOD, Robert T., Cambridge, Mass., ‘to Meredith, 

. H., for one year. Accepts. 
POW EL L, Gregory J., accepts ont to Sayville, N. Y. 
= Chas. Y , Grand Forks, N. D., to Granite Falls, 


in 
SOU THGATE, Chas. M., Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Auburndale. 
WHYTE, Geo. M., to E, Troy and Lafayette, Wis. Ac- 
cepts. 


See Vt., to South Gran- 


Ordinations and Installations. 


EXTENCE, George, o. p. Williston, N. D., July 14. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. C. Simmons; other parts, Rev. E. H. 
Stickney. 

MILLS, Geo. S8., o.p. First Ch., Belfast, Me., Joy 24 
Sermon, Prof. Geo. peers, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. A. Mills, R. G. Harbutt, F. 8S. Dolliff and 
R. T, Hack. 

Resignations. 


ADKINS, James B., Onawa, Io. 
BONFIL &, Klisworth, Port Chester, N.Y: 
BRINTNALL, Loren W., Fairfax, lo. 
REOW N, Victor F., Waverly, Io. 

hy "Edward P., Mitchell, To. 
HENSH AW, Gordon E., Ellington, N. Y. 
SHARP. John, Beech wood, Mass. 
SHEPARD, Herman T., Butte, Mont. 
SMALL, Andrew J., Sebago Lake and Standish, Me. 
SMITH, D. F., Sabula, Io 
SMITH, Wm. R., Golden, Io. 
SNELL, Frank W., Brooksville, Me. 
STAPLETON, Robt., Belle Plaine, lo. 


Churches Organizec. 


GRANDIN, 


JOHNSON C YT Y, lll, Twelve members. 
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Are You 


Sure your heart is sound? 


If not, investigate. Send 

for Dr. Miles’ late book on 

the Heart and Its Disor- 

ders, it is free and will be 

sent to any address upon 

tequest. -Address, 

r. Miles Medical Co., 

<r" Elkhart, Ind. 


Dr. Miles’ New Heart Cure is sold by all 
druggists on positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits, or money refunded. 


Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure 
Restores Health. 











Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is anold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed.a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh. 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


















V, 


ache, sprains, 





kills 





WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR | 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 


: Pine, Cypress, Cal. Redwood. 


36 8 Market ‘ia WILLIAMS MFG, CO. 
$21 Vine St., Philada., Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











There is no pain that Pain-Killer will 
not stop. Colic, crams, toothache, ear- 
cuts, 

stings, all yield to its magic. 
of more than fifty years proves that 


One thin is certain 


AIN-KILLER 
pain 
Keep Pain-Killer constantly on hand—you 


can never know when it will be needed. 


The quantity has been doubled, but the price is still 25 cents. 
Imitations and substitutes may be offered you—look out. 
The genuine bottle bears the name—Perry Davis & Son. 
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Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—tt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


le other. Sold everywhe 
yor by mail 10 cents. C.S. DE 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 








Try Dent's Toothache Gum 











tian Advocate. 


USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING” 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


A rarely useful, honored and Jong life on earth 
closed last Sunday morning, when Dr. Beecher 
entered into rest at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Born Aug. 27, 1803, graduated; at Yale in 1822, he 
spent two years at Andover and continued his theo- 
logical studies at Yale while a tutor in the academi- 
cal department. He was ordained and installed 
pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, Dec. 27, 1826, 
the same year that his father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
became pastor at Hanover Street Four years later 
he resigned his pastorate to become first president 
of Iinois College at Jacksonville, then regarded as 
the region of the far West. For twelve years he 
labored with courage’ and success in laying the 
foundations of Christian eduvation in the new coun- 
try and in championing the cause of freedom 
against slavery. He was with KE. P. Lovejoy in 
Alton the night before he was killed, Nov. 6, 1837, 
and he drew up the constitution and dectaration of 
principles of the Illinois Anti-Slavery Society. 

Returning to Boston in 1844, Dr. Beecher became 
pastor of the Salem Street Church, where he re- 
mained for eleven years, a prominent figure in the 
religious movements of this city. During this 
period, in 1849, he became the senior editor of The 
Congregationalist, which was started in May of 
that year. Hus associates were Rev. Joseph Haven, 
Jr., Rev. | N. Tarbox and Rev, E. D. Moore. The 
following year Dr. R.S. Storrs of Braintree joined 
the editorial staff, and Dr. H. M. Dexter began his 
connection with the paper in 1851 Dr. Beecher 
remained in this office till December, 1853, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. A. L. Stone, then pastor of 
Park Street Church. 

Dr. Beecher returned to Illinois in 1855 to take 
the pastorate of the First Congregational Church in 
Galesburg. Ia this position he continued till 1871, 
Then, being nearly threescore years and ten, he 
removed to Brooklyn, which has ever since been his 
home. Most of the time since then he has been 
actively engaged in literary Jabors and has often 
preached in the neighboring churches. For some 
years he was on the editorial staff of the Christian 
Union. For three years he was pastor of the Con- 
gregationa) Church in Parkville, between Brooklyn 
and Coney Is'and, As he was returning from a serv- 
ice in that church a few years ago he slipped on the 
platform and his left leg was crushed, making am- 
putation necessary. This accident, however, did 
not prevent him from frequently appearing in pub- 
lic till somewhat more than a year ago he became 
ill and has since been mostly confined to his house, 

Dr. Beecher was the author of several books, the 
most noted of which was The Conflict of Ages, pub- 
lished in 1853, which occasioned much controversy. 
His latest work was A History of Opinions on the 
Scriptura] Doctrine of Future Retribution, issued 
in 1878. 

Dr. Beecher was the third child of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher. His six brothers all became Congrega 
tional ministers. He preached the ordination ser- 
mon of Henry Ward Beecher in 1837. Two of his 
brothers, Charles and Thomas K., survive him, 
also three of his four sisters, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker and Mrs. Mary B. 
Perkins. He leaves a widow and two sons, one of 
whom, Eugene F., is a publisher in Brooklyn and 
the other, Rev. Frederick W , till recently pastor 
of the Congregational church in Wellsville, N. Y., 
has entered the Episcopal Church. 





REV. E. B. TURNER. 

Died at Owego, N. Y., July 6, Rev. Edwin 
Bela Turner, of old age, in his eighty-third year. 
He was born in Great Barrington, Mass., Oct. 
12, 1812, and when a boy removed to Godfrey, 
Ill., with his father, T. Dwight Turner, a noted 
temperance lecturer. He graduated at Jacksonville 
College and Andover Theological Seminary and was 
a member of the famous Iowa Band, who went to 
that State as home missionaries in 1843 and became 
such a potent factor in the development of Congre- 
gationalism there. After twelve years of earnest 
and useful work in Iowa he was for ten years pastor 
of the Congregational church in Morris, Lll., and 
afterwards was for twelve years superintendent of 
home missions in Missouri, where he performed 
much difficult and laborious work immediately 
after the close of the Civil War until his health 
began to fail. 

a 

Sorrow is only one of the lower notes in the 

oratorio of our blessedness.—A. J. Gordov. 








STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
nate, yet we hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food. Infant Health is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the 
New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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AT such a time as this, when there is a demand 
for office furniture, the announcement in another 
column of Paine Furniture Company is especially 
interesting The patented desk chair which they 
advertise is the acme of comfort and not at all 
expensive. 


TIME-TRIED AND PROVED.—There is nothing like 
a well-tried and proved remedy. For more than 
thirty years, Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam has 
been the favorite in thousands of homes for coughs 
and all forms of throat and lung troubles. Sold by 
all druggists. 


A GRAND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR. — Messrs. 
Ray nond & Whitcomb announce a tour across the 
continent with more thau ordinary attractions, the 
date of departure from Boston being Sept. 3. A 
week will ve passed in the Yellowstone National 
Park on the outward journey, and the Pacific coast 
is to he traversed from Victoria, B.C., to San Diego, 
Cal. The regular itinerary covers a period of sixty- 
six days, but the return tickets are good from any 
part of California for several mopths. On the same 
date anotber party will start for the Yellowstone 
Park, but omit the further jourcey to the Pacific 
coast. Another very comprehensive trip includes 
visits to the Hawaiian Islands, Japan and China. 
Descriptive books will be mailed free by Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 


DISGUSTING SORES CURED.—Chelsea, Mass., June 20, 
1895. My niece was afflicted with sores which broke 
out on her head and shoulders. They were a mass of 
greenish yellow matter. We gave her Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla anc apples Hood’s Olive Ointment and the sores 

egan to heal. She has taken one bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now the sores are well, Wm. A. Wiggin, 
148 Spruce St. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion. 


For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 


YERS 


Hair Vigor 
One 
Bottle will do 
Wonders. Try it. 


Purify the Blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Sua Durable—Casily Applied. 
am . This ae is manufactured 
from natural Trinidad asphalt 
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Lady's Sleeve 


Is no Small Matter: 


I 
But it 


N THESE DAYS. 
is more important still to 


keep the arm that is inside of itf 
beautiful and healthy, and this§ 
can best be done by using 


COLCO 


TRADE 
in the bath. Copco is the perfect} 


soap. 
cake. 


Price only five cents per{ 
Ask for it at your dealers. { 
Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO. 


WOOO e 





NEW YORK. 





SLEEP & RESI 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


MOTHERS 


In One 


Applicationof =. 


(uticura 


SpzepY CuRE TREATMENT.— Warm baths 
with Cuticura Soap, gentle applications of 
CutTicura (ointment), and mild doses of CuTi- 
cuRA RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
gery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Portes 





LAUD'S 
hes Ls 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 

To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill, 


DYSPEPSIA | 


and “ how to lose it.” Our booklet will interest you—if 
you’re a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT ? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 

help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
atronage for 10 years. If interested, send self-ad- 

Tressed sromeges envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 








Drvu@ anp Cugm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Centreville (Cape Cod), Mass. 
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The 
Number Model 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


CONTAINS EVERYTHING 
LATEST AND BEST 


IN THE WAY OF 


WELL-TESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


The long-established reputation of the Remington 
offers the test guarantee that the New Model is all 
that is claimed for it. The experience of users of 
the large number already sold leaves no doubt of it. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





FORTUNE FAVORS THOSE 
WHO FAVOR FORTUNE 


:DOND'S 
EXTRACT 


By so doing you favor fortune. 
Don't take chances by using any 
of the so-called substitutes or im1- 
tations that success is sure to breed. 
Genuine Pond’s Extract is heal- 
img, cooling, antiseptic and certain. 
The imitations are weak, irritating, 
uncertain and in some cases even 
poisonous. 


Ln all cases of sunburn, mosquito 
bites, chafing, inflamed eyes and all 
pain use Pond’s Extract. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





The Health Food Co. 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, Breads, 
and Biscuits in the world, and sends 
them to all nations. 

At the head stands WHEATENA, 

e the perfect Breakfast food. 

THE MOST NOURISHING. 

THE EASIEST DIGESTED. 

THE MOST 

PALATABIE. 


All Grocers Sell It. 


Free Pamphlets Freety Mailed 
to all applicants, 





Head Office, 

61 Fifth Ave., New York 
631 Broad Street, 

Newark, N. J. 

Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
New England Office, 

199 Tremont Street, Boston 


Philadelphia Office, 
632 Arch St., Philadelphia 





Free Pamphlets Freety Mailed 
to all applicants. 


All Grocers Sell It. 


Makes the PERFECT 
_BREAKPAST BEVERAGE, 
KAFFEEBROD. 


This BREAD COFFEE 
is nourishing, supporting, upbuilding. 
It is the long-sought breakfast and supper 
beverage for children, and for adults in whom 
tea or coffee cause nervousness, 





